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Father of History 


By SIR JOHN MYRES 
(Shortly) 


This book is neither a biography nor a commentary. It presents \ 
results of many years of study of the reasons why Herodotus may 
be regarded as the Father of History in the light of his aims and 
methods and his literary style. His reputed garrulity and digres- 
sions are shown to be deliberate, and subsidiary to his constant | 
aim—to discover ‘the reason why’. i 


Special attention is called to the larger structure of his narra- | i 
tive, in balanced episodes which display causes and consequences | 
of crucial incidents; and to the frequent speeches which accentuate _ jj 
these symmetries. The result is to deepen the tragic intensity of 
his discovery ‘what they fought each other for’. 


New light is thrown also on economic and military considera- _|} 
tions, which Herodotus has been accused of ignoring. | 
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NOTES ON STATIUS 


THE Silvae of Statius have had good editing, in particular from Phillimore in the 
Oxford text. There is also the large commentary of Vollmer, which is very 
useful from the historical point of view, though not from the literary. But the 
most consistently valuable aid to the student seems to me to be the London 
Delphin edition of 1824 (Valpy), which not only gives most of the comments 
of the two best critics of Statius, N. Heinsius and Markland, but also offers the 
most consistently reliable translation of the work that I know. Phillimore, 
indeed, had a proper respect for Heinsius, unlike Vollmer, but (especially from 
book 4 onwards) he omits to mention some of his best suggestions. Thus for 
some months I was under the impression that I was the first reader to see that 
at I. 3. 57 we should read cingentia, at 4. 6. 61 occasu et ortu, and at 5. 3. 43 
decerpat, till I learnt that Heinsius had made all three emendations 300 years 
ago.’ He should, I think, also have been mentioned by Phillimore at 1. 2. 60 
saepserunt, 218 maritis, 3. 91 facunda; 3. 5. 133; 4. 2. 30 series, 3. 27 udo, 8. 15 
Sremit, 55 Vesbique vaporibus, 5. 1. 202; 5. 3.85, 104, 125, 129, 137, 5. 49, 52, 82. 
At six of these places? Phillimore does mention Heinsius’s emendation, but as- 
cribes it to some other scholar, mostly to Markland (who stole heaps of them, as 
Valpy observes again and again). Nevertheless Phillimore’s text is by far the 
best in existence, and he did many services to Statius by his own conjectures. 
The manuscript tradition is not good: the text is particularly corrupt at irre- 
gular intervals, usually for about twenty to forty lines, and for longer periods 
towards the end of book 5. We are almost entirely dependent on M, the 
Madrid MS. of the fifteenth century, except in so far as we may have access 
to an older source in the readings recorded by Politian as those of the ‘codex 
vetustissimus’ which Poggio found.’ 

I shall deal first* with a passage in which the reading of M has been, I think, 
wrongly impugned : 


5. 2. 82-83 sed te, puer optime, cerno 
flectentem iustis et talia dicta parantem. 

Statius threatens to vex the pyre of Bolanus’ mother, who, when alive, had 
tried to poison her son; ‘but’, he goes on, ‘I see thee’ (Bolanus) ‘turning me 
away from the pyre’. Editors have misunderstood this, through not seeing (a) 
that the object, me, is to be supplied, as so often in Statius; (d) that iustis is a 
synonym, as not infrequently in the Thebaid, for rogo. N. Heinsius saw these 
things and suggested a iustis. But Klotz is right in leaving the plain ablative. 
He gives no parallel to the omission of ab, but cf. Theb. 1. 292, 3. 448. 

In two other passages the text of M seems to me to be quite correct, but to 
need a different punctuation from that given it by the editors: 


1.4.94-97 _ hunc igitur, si digna loquor, rapiemus iniquo, 
nate, Iovi. rogat hoc Latiae pater inclitus urbis 
et meruit ; neque enim frustra mihi nuper honora 
carmina patricio pueri sonuistis in ostro. 
' This is also true of promere at 2. 3. 71 right about the identity of Poggio’s MS. 
(Madvig) and intertextas retexere (to ‘unravel (Oxford text, pp. xi-xxi). If he is not, then 


the web’) at 3. 5. 9 (Parma ed.). we are all the more dependent on M. 
? viz. I. 2. 218; 5. 1. 202, 3. 104, 125; * I am indebted to Professor R. A. B. 
5. 52, 82. Mynors for many hepful criticisms and 
3 I am assuming here that Phillimore is suggestions in the writing of this article. 
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2 A. KER 


Apollo begs Aesculapius to help him cure the sickness of Rutilius Gallicus, an 
important official of Domitian’s, and thus rescue him from Pluto (Jovt). The 
editors take the subject of meruit to be the Emperor (pater urbis). But Statius 
would never have presumed to say that the Emperor deserved to have his prayers 
answered. The subject of meruit is surely Rutilius, and we should read: nate, 
Tovi; rogat hoc . . . urbis ; et meruit. If anyone thinks et meruit too abrupt, let him 
look at Theb. 5. 742. (The final clause may perhaps suggest that R., as prae- 
fectus urbi (see 91), had something to do with the Ludi Saeculares, at which 


Apollo’s hymn was duly sung.) 


illa quidem nuptumque prior taedasque marito 

passa alio. 

Here nuptumque is read by most of the modern editors ; but prior is redundant : 
‘she had been the first to have another husband’! Surely P’s nuptuque is right 
(followed by Turnebus, Markland, Valpy, and Vollmer) : the variatio of nuptu 
prior (erat) followed by taedas m. passa alio seems to me to be just the way in 
which Statius writes. 


5. 1. 45-46 


Let me now turn to some passages in which, as it seems to me, the reading of 
the manuscripts needs emendation ; but first let us recall what M, our chief 
prop, is like. Its readings are often very wild indeed : we find, in particular, as 
Markland observed in 1728, much confusion of words like funera, vulnera, munera ; 
lumina, fulmina, flumina, etc.; very violent corruption of proper names; and 
indeed many other signs that the writer of M himself, or one, or more, of his 
predecessors, was very careless both of the length and of the number of the 
strokes he had to copy in a word. In trying to emend M, therefore, we may often 
have to assume more violent corruption than it would be reasonable to do in a 


better manuscript. 


dextra vetat pugnas, laevam Tritonia virgo 
non gravat et sectae praetendens colla Medusae, 
ceu stimulis, accendit equum. 


This is part of the description of Domitian’s equestrian statue. But what a 
description! First a statement of what the Emperor’s right hand is doing, and 
then a statement of what is not happening to his left hand: the image of Pallas 
is not weighing down the hand, but is goading his horse. The editors’ explana- 
tion (that the mighty hand of the Emperor would not, of course, be weighed 
down by anything, however heavy) would stand, I think, if the clause laevam. .. 
gravat were alone ; but placed as it is, it robs the whole passage of the natural 
coherence and fluency of which Statius is a master. Did he not write ingravat, 
as at Theb. 5. 402? 


I. 1. 37-39 


tu Troica dignus 
saecula et Euboici transcendere pulveris annos 
Nestoreosque situs. 

Statius is fond of situs (and uses it in the singular of old age at 3. 3. 156), but 
he never, I think, uses it in the plural, except here; nor can I find any other 
plural use of it in the sense either of ‘old age’ or of ‘decay’ in any other author : 
when used in the plural the word seems always to mean ‘sites’. I suggest that 
the plural has appeared here through a misapprehension of the construction, 


I. 4. 125-7 
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NOTES ON STATIUS 3 


and that we should read Nestoreique situs, ‘to surpass the years of the Euboic 
drought (i.e. old Sibyl) and of the Nestorean old age (i.e. old Nestor)’. Some 
scribe who did not see that stfus was a genitive dependent on annos might well 
suppose it to be an accusative parallel to annos, since an accusative was what 
he was expecting, and therefore changed Nestorei to -eos. (Many editors, I 
should add, also read the plural at 3. 3. 210, but there M has /iti/j, which may 
well be a corruption of situm.) 


2. I. 19-21 ipse etenim tecum nigrae sollemnia pompae 
spectatumque urbi scelus et puerile feretrum 
produxi. 

It would be perfectly natural for Statius to call the death of the boy a scelus, 
but to couple this word with sollemnia and feretrum as objects of produxi is quite 
out of the question for anyone who writes Latin with the care and technical 
skill of this poet. spectatum must surely have agreed with feretrum, and therefore 
I suggest that scelus was intended to be in parenthesis, and that we should read 
spectatumque urbi—scelus heu!—puerile feretrum. scelus, nefas, facinus, pudet are all 
used thus by Statius; and although scelus heu/ is not, pudet heu! is found several 
times, e.g. S. 4. 7. 35; Theb. 2. 443, 8. 626; Ach. 1. 503, etc. 

As for the confusion of heu with et, that too is not uncommon; cf. 3. 3. 25, 
5. 2. 65, and Phillimore’s emendation of 2. 4. 14. For similar corruptions of 
heu or et, see 2. 6. 34, 5. 2. 160. 


2. 2. 101-3 noctisque occulta sub umbra 
palmite maturo rorantia lumina t>rsit 
Nereis et dulcis rapuit de collibus uvas. 


Vollmer goes into raptures over this hiibsch passage ; but why on earth should 
the Nereid wipe her wet eyes with a vine-stem before stealing the grapes, 
especially a vine-stem with ripe grapes hanging from it (maturo) ? Did Vollmer 
himself ever use such a thing to dry his eyes after coming out of the sea? Must 
we not alter lumina tersit? I suggest vimina torsit, ‘she wrenched a dew-wet spray’ 
from, (or ‘on’) ‘a ripe vine-stem’. Palladius (11. 22) uses torquere in the sense of 
‘wrench off’. 


2. 3. 16-17 flavos collegit amictus 
artius et fniveaet posuit se margine ripae. 


Pholoe, wearied by her flight from Pan, ‘gathered her robe more closely 
about her and lay down on the edge of the green bank’. But why flavos? The 
colour of the robe is not in point. Politian read fluidos, and the word artius cer- 
tainly suggests that the sense of ‘loose’ is what Statius had in mind. I suggest 
fluxos ; cf. Ach. 1. 533. * is continually corrupted in M. 


3. 1. 76-82 — diffugimus, festasque dapes redimitaque vina 
arripiunt famuli; nec quo convivia migrent, 
quamvis innumerae gaudentia rura superne 
insedere domus et multo culmine dives 
mons nitet, instantes sed proxima quaerere nimbi 
suadebant laesique fides reditura sereni. 
stabat...casa... 


’ Cf. Theb. 2. 30. 
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4 A. KER 


The picnic is disturbed by a storm. But what of 1. 77? nec quo is generally 
supposed to stand for nec est quo, ‘nor is there a place to which’; but although 
Statius loves omitting est, he does not elsewhere omit it before the relative in 
this way, nor do I believe it is likely that he would do so. Gronovius said that 
it meant (arripiunt), nec tamen eo arripiunt quo convivia possint aut soleant migrare, 
and he cited Val. Flacc. 1. 701. But there the additional word possint makes all 
the difference. Rothstein saw the difficulty, but his supposition’ of a lacuna is 
rather desperate. 

Again, what is the general sense of the passage ? It is surely strange that the 
author, after saying that there was no shelter to flee to, although there were 
plenty of houses on the hill-side, should proceed with ‘but they sought the 
nearest shelter, because the clouds were threatening’. 

I suggest that we should read nunc quo convivia migrent? nec for nunc is an easy 
change, and cf. 5. 3. 35 and 5. 5. 2: ‘where are the guests to go to now? There 
were as many houses as you please on the smiling fields above . . .; but <they 
didn’t go to them because) the threatening clouds urged them to seek the 
nearest shelter, and so did their confidence, soon to return, in the (now spoilt) 
fine weather. <I will tell you where they went :> there was a hut...’. 


3. 5. 18-28 quas autem comitem te rapto per undas? 
quanquam et si gelidas irem mansurus ad Arctos 
vel super Hesperiae vada caligantia Thyles 
aut septemgemini caput haud penetrabile Nili, 
hortarere vias. etenim tua—nempe benigna 
quam mihi sorte Venus iunctam florentibus annis 
servat et in senium—, tua, quae me vulnere primo 
intactum thalamis et adhuc iuvenile vagantem 
fixisti, tua frena libens docilisque recepi, 
et semel insertas non mutaturus habenas 
usque premo. 


There is very deep corruption here ; and although Gronovius did something 
for the passage by restoring etenim (22) for the haec mens of the older editors, 
Markland’s punctuation (blindly followed by all) is salebrosissima: this hiccup- 
ping tua, twice repeated, with long parentheses before we reach its noun, 
Srena (26), is quite unlike anything else in Statius. This and the pair of relatives 
(23 and 24) with no antecedent except inside tua, a construction also unparal- 
leled in Statius, must surely put this reading quite out of court. 

A solution may, however, be found, as so often, by looking at the general 
sequence of thought. Gronovius explained it as follows: ‘even if I were sum- 
moned for ever to far foreign parts (19-21), you would be hastening our 
departure ; <and I should go willingly,> for I have always willingly accepted 
your orders (26)’. But this involves a very violent ellipse. I think it is much 
more likely that the sequence of thought, for which I must start further back, 
was something like this: ‘but what (18) are the waters across which I am 
hurrying you off with me? Though, indeed, (quanguam) <I need hardly ask, for) 
even if I were summoned for ever to far foreign parts, you would be hastening 
our departure’ ; (vias = vias nostras) (i.e. ‘you would be coming too,) for it is 
you. who have been yoked to me (iunctam 23) in youth and age; it is you 
who first fixed my roving heart; your bridle, etc.’ Then we have a series of 

Fest. fiir Vahlen, p. 502. 
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tu (28), tu (31), tu (33), tu (35). Now if for each of these tua’s (22 and 24) we 
read tu, the whole passage falls into a harmony both of thought and diction, 
thus: efenim tu nempe .. . senium; tu quae .. . fixisti; tua frena. What caused 
the trouble was the omission of es, a common omission in Statius: fu (sc. 
es) quam benigna Venus mihi . . . servat was too much for some editor or 
scribe, especially as benigna is displaced; and he perhaps altered tu to tua 
under the vague impression that the meaning was benigna tua Venus est 

One further point: Markland is right in saying that we must read servet, not 
servat.’ Statius is not yet an old man, so the meaning must be: ‘it is you whom 
kindly Venus joined to me in youth and whom I hope she may preserve (so 
joined) to old age also’. 


3. 5. 87 nulla foro rabies aut strictae in iurgia ieges 


It is hard to see how Jeges can be strictae. We should have to suppose that the 
laws could be, in Statius’ mind, some form of weapon that could be drawn 
for a quarrel. Now the phrase iurgia leges recurs at 4. 4. 39, there making sense. 
Is it not possible that here the last word perished from the end of the line, 
which is a long one, and that the gap was filled with leges, an ‘echo’ of 4. 4. 39? 
I suggest that the right reading may have been Stricti in iurgia dentes ; cf. Hous- 
man’s correction of Theb. 2. 514. This carries on the idea in rabies and seems 
to fit the angry disputants in a court of law. 


5. 1.6 Phidiaca uel fuatat manu 


This is generally emended to vel nata, but that is not Latin for ‘given life 
again by the hand of P.’ Phillimore at first accepted ve novata (which inde- 
pendently occurred to me), but later removed it from his text. Surely, however, 
it is right; cf. 231, in varias mutata novaris effigies. no falls out easily after ue, cf. 


5. 3-61; Theb. 1. 129, 3. 699, 4. 75, and especially 10. 796. 


5- 3- 134-7‘ ~protinus ad patrii raperis certamina lustri 
vix implenda viris, laudum festinus et audax 
ingenil. stupuit primaeva ad carmina plebes 
Euboica et natis te monstravere parentes. 


festinus et audax is Lipsius’s conjecture for M’s festina sed ut dux. But it is 
scarcely consistent with Statius’ adoration of his father for him to say that his 
father was in a hurry for praise. Secondly, can _festinus with the genitive mean 
festine cupidus? There is an apparent parallel at Theb. 6. 75, where festinus vote 
might at first sight appear to mean ‘hasting after the attainment of his desire’. 
But votum does not seem to be used by Statius in that sense; so I think these 
words simply mean ‘hasty in his desires’. If this is so, surely Lipsius was wrong 
to alter festina sed to festinus et. I suggest that we put the stop at viris instead of 
ingenit. festina agrees with plebes: ‘the people of Euboea’ were ‘hasty in praise’ 
(a gen. of the sphere). All we have to emend, then, is ut dux. I suggest index, 
which is used as an adj. at Theb. 9. 33, 356, 10. 381; Ach. 1. 674. The people of 
Euboea were ‘hasty’, i.e. too quick, ‘to praise’, but they were ‘revealers of 
talent’ (i.e. through the prizes they offered for it at this poetical competition). 


? Vollmer’s gay three-word defence of servat is very strange. 
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5. 3. 222-4 attendunt cunei, spectatur fAchatesTf 
ille magis, crebro dum lumina pulveris fhaustif 
obruit, et prensa vovet exspirare corona. 


Whether we read Achaeis, or Acestes the old man in Aeneid 5 (to which I 
incline), what does 1. 223 mean? Surely not that ‘he devours the arena with 
his eyes till they can see no more’ (Slater). It is clear from Theb. 10. 427 that 
haustus pulveris meant to Statius ‘a puff of dust’. But (reading haustu) he cannot 
have meant that ‘the old man frequently overwhelms his eyes with a puff of 
dust’. Should we not read haustus, ‘while a puff of dust frequently overwhelms 
his eyes’? 


5. 3. 292-3 Scipio sic plenos Latio Iove ducere somnos 
creditur’ Ausoniis, nec non sine Apolline Sulla. 


nec non does not give sense, and we must accept Sudhaus’s sic non. But though 
the sense is now quite adequate, the last clause seems a little abrupt; and I 
suggest that the corruption was not of Au/foni/fic but rather of Au/onto/ic, 
which seems almost as like to Aujonit/nc as the other. If we put the comma 
after creditur, Ausonian Apollo then balances Latin Jove; for Apollo too, 
according to Statius at any rate, had his cult in Italy: cf. 1. 4. 59. 


5: 5- 43-45 nunc tempus, amici, 
quorum ego manantes oculos et saucia tersi 
pectora: reddite opem, saevas exsolvite grates. 


‘I’, says Statius, ‘the consoler of others, have now no comfort for myself. 
Now is the time, friends, for you to help me.’ saevas grates, ‘thanks in a cruel 
situation’(?), does not give a possible sense. The word saevus is used at 2. 1. 5 
in a passage in which Statius has, as comforter, to open up the wounds of 
grief, i.e. to be cruel only to be kind. There the word is appropriate : the consola- 
tion is unwelcome. But here Statius is asking for the payment of thanks: the 
grates are something that he wants, and saevas is therefore out of place. What 
he wrote, perhaps, was salvas, ‘the thanks of persons untouched by grief”: cf. 
Polster’s correction of 2. 6. 83. This transferred epithet (= salvorum grates) is 
common in the Silver poets, cf. 4. 2. 6, 5. 1. 166, 184, 194, 2. 29, 52, etc. 


5. 5- 68 lingua fsumumf salibusque protervum. 

This is part of the description of Statius’ adopted son, when a child. Mark- 
land suggested lingua nimium; but Statius’ brand of humour is not quite so 
pungent as this. I would suggest /. astutum, ‘artful’, as fitting better with proter- 
vum. The word is found in Martial ; and though Statius does not use it, he uses 
astus fairly often. For the strong caesura in the second and fourth foot, with no 
weak caesura in the third, cf. 1. 2. 71, 250, 4. 72, 2. 1. 132, etc.; and for the 
same together with the elision, 2. 1. 157, 3. 53, 3- 4. 32) 4. I- 7, 4. 100, 5. 4. 8. 


I will now turn from the Silvae to some passages in the epic poems. These 
poems have been given less attention by critics than the Silvae. Housman told 
us at the age of 74 that he had only read the Thebaid three times and not with 
close attention. Even so he produced as many valuable explanations or correc- 
tions of the text as anyone since Nicholas Heinsius, who, as so often in the field 
t But Heins.’s creditus seems to be required by dictabat (291). 
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of Latin poetry, is here too facile princeps. Next come, I think, Gronovius and 
Barthius, a few (very few) Germans, and a few (less few) Englishmen, one of 
whom was Bentley, and some of whom are still alive. And those who say that 
the classics are now dead to emendators could be refuted out of Statius alone: 
there are dozens of passages in the Thebaid which are certainly not as he 
wrote them, and many of these have not so far been seriously attacked by 
scholars. Indeed, I think I have discovered a number of passages which cannot 
be rightly understood except by changing the accepted punctuation. I shall 
begin with these. 


1. 87 modo digna veni: mea pignora nosces. 


That Oedipus should ask the goddess to come, digna, is certainly strange, 
and there have been many conjectured emendations. But is this not to be read 
as a hyperbaton = modo veni, digna mea pectora nosces: ‘if only you come, you 
will recognize my children as worthy children (i.e. of mine)’? The inter- 
weaving of two grammatically independent sentences like this is, of course, 
very rare; but cf. Ov. Tr. 3. 9. 12, where hospes, nosco, Colchide, vela, venit = 
h. venit Colchide ; vela nosco.' Klotz sees a a hyperbaton here, I think; but he 
does not explain or justify it. 


1, 668-71 has forte invisitis aras 
vos quae progenies? quamquam Calydonius Oeneus 
et Parthaoniae, si dudum certus ad aures 
clamor iit, tibi iura domus. 

This construction—vos quae progenies for ri dvres yévos, as it were—is quite 
unparalleled. All we have to do is to punctuate thus: aras. vos quae progenies? — 
quamquam. Adrastus has just told the two young visitors, Tydeus and Polynices, 
a long story about the festival which the Argives are celebrating. He ends by 
saying, ‘these? are the altars which you are by chance visiting’. He then turns 
to them and asks: vos quae progenies (estis)? ; but before he receives an answer, he 
remembers that Tydeus has just mentioned that he is of the house of Parthaon 
and Oeneus; so Adrastus interrupts himself, as Statius’ characters so often do 
with a sed, here with quamquam. Finally he turns to Polynices, whose family he 
does know, with tu pande (671). 


4. 642-4 nec regna ferox germanus habebit, 
sed Furiae geminumque nefas, miserosque per enses, 
ei mihi, crudelis vincit pater. 

Dr. Garrod’s change of the usual punctuation in I. 643 is an improvement, 
but the text is not yet right: Furiae and geminum nefas are an odd pair of subjects 
for regna habebit. No editor seems to have noticed that this is one of those pas- 
sages in Latin poetry where a preposition is made to do double duty, even 
when postponed to the second half of a doublet, as at 2. 206, 8. 341, 9. 801, 
10. 714. Read therefore, I think: habebit, sed Furiae; geminumque nefas miseros- 
que per enses (et mihi!) crudelis vincit pater: ‘not your brother but the Furies 
will have the kingdom; and through a double crime’ (i.e. Eteocles’ to Tydeus, 
and Polynices’ in invading Thebes) ‘and your unhappy swords, your cruel 
father, alas, will be the victor’. 


? See Platnauer, Latin Elegiac Verse, p.106. an effect which is missed with the accepted 
2 has rhetorically repeats the haec of 666, punctuation. 
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6. 148-9 credo sinus fidos altricis et ubera mando. 
quidni ego? 

Eurydice, mother of the dead baby, gives her reasons for having entrusted it 
to the care of Hypsipyle. But ubera mando (sc. infanti) is a very strange inversion 
for uberibus etus mando infantem. Let us therefore put the stop before mando, not 
after it: ‘I believed the bosom and the breast of the nurse to be trustworthy ; 
so of course I entrusted (the baby to her)’; sc. e as at 10. 82, etc. It may be 
thought unnatural that Statius, who probably did not use punctuation him- 
self, could expect a reader to stop at this point in the line, for ubera appears at 
first sight capable of being construed with mando; but cf. 3. 62, 11. 651, 738, 
12. 142; Ach. 1. 73. 


7. 17-18 illi vix muros limenque egressa iuventus 
sacra colunt. 


This is neither grammar nor sense. But put vix . . . tuventus within brackets, 
and we have coherence: ‘the Argive people (2//:) were holding their sacrifices, 
the young men having only just issued forth’. 


8. 532-5 qualis saetigeram Lucana cuspide frontem 
strictus aper, penitus cui non infossa cerebro 
vulnera nec felix dextrae tenor, in latus iras 
frangit et expertae iam non venit obvius hastae. 


The boar is said to break (or weaken) his anger into his side (or sideways) ; 
or so it appears. But surely Statius never intended to say in latus frangit iras. 
.in latus must, I suggest, go with tenor—‘the aim of the right hand into his 
flank’. frangit iras, ‘he weakens his anger’, is still, however, clumsy; and 
Professor Mynors suggests to me that enor is the subject of frangit and nec felix 
means ef infelix: ‘like a boar grazed in his bristly forehead by a Lucanian spear, 
whose brain is not penetrated through by his wound, but whose anger is 
weakened by the unsuccessful aim into his side, and he now no longer comes to 
meet the spear of which he has tasted’. 


8. 614-15 nutat utroque timor, quemnam hoc certamine victum, 
quem vicisse velint: tacite praeponderat exsul. 


The two sisters, Antigone and Ismene, wonder which of the two brothers 
they would like to win. tacite with praeponderat, ‘Eteocles in their unexpressed 
opinion inclines the balance’, can scarcely be right; for tacite should belong 
rather to a sentence of the form malint exsulem vicisse. Should we not put the 
stop after tacite (or, better, tacitae) and take the word with velint, ‘which of them 
they silently desire should win’? 


9. 365-7 miseri nequiquam funera nati 
vestigat, plangitque tamen; saepe horridus amnis 
obstat, et obducto caligant sanguine visus. 
Why tamen? The nymph is searching for the corpse of her son, whom she 
suspects to be dead. Of course she is mourning. And how is that inconsistent 
(tamen) with her searching? We must surely put the semicolon before tamen' ; 


? S. sometimes uses tamen = sed; cf. 8.87, 10. 645, 11. 381; Silv. 5. 5. 64, etc. 
11. 338, 381; and it is found first word at 
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or, better, as Professor Mynors has suggested to me, remove the comma after 
vestigat and take tamen as looking back to nequiquam (= pdrnv dpuws), ‘vain it is, 
but all the same she does search and mourn’; cf. 1. 202; Silv. 2. 3. 65; and 
see Housman on Luc. 1. 333, 378. 


10. 798-801 quid refert? habet ecce suos Iocasta ducesque 
regnantisque videt: nos saeva piacula bello 
demus, ut alterni (placet hoc tibi, fulminis auctor) 
Oedipodionii mutent diademata fratres! 


As the text is punctuated, demus must express a wish ; and this can only make 
sense if the whole clause is taken as ironical (‘let us, forsooth, give’). But a 
jussive subjunctive does not, by itself; convey sufficient force to enable us to 
assume irony. So I suggest that demus is a deliberative subjunctive, and that we 
put a query at fratres ; and also at auctor: ‘Iocasta’s sons are alive and in power: 
are we to offer cruel sacrifices in the war so that the brothers (is this ¢hy wish, 
o Iuppiter, author of the disaster?) may exchange crowns?” 


12. 40-41 aut (quae post bella facultas) 
quaerunt, dispersus iaceat quo pulvere Tydeus. 


The Thebans issue from the city to see the sights of the battlefield, and in 
particular to look for the body of Tydeus. Now T.’s body had not been dis- 
persus, in the sense of ‘scattered’ (and the participle cannot mean ‘(lying) apart 
from the rest’ ; cf. 4. 370, the only other use of the verb in Statius). And what is 
wrong with disperst (B D K, etc.), provided that we put the comma aféer it’: 
‘they scattered and searched’? 


12. 141-8 squalidus ecce genas et inani vulnere pallens 
Ornytus (hic socio desertus ab agmine; tardat 
plaga recens) timido secreta per avia furto 
debile carpit iter fractaeque innititur hastae. 
isque ubi mota novo stupuit loca sola tumultu 
femineumque gregem (quae iam super agmina Lernae* 
sola videt), non ille viam causasve requirit,— 

142. This parenthesis is awkward, with its double clause, representing a 
socio agmine desertus est, et eum tardat plaga recens. I suggest that the parenthesis 
be limited to tardat . . . recens. hic will then mean ‘at this point’, which is here 
particularly suitable, because Statius is describing the chance meeting of the 
Argive mourners in the hills with a man, not previously mentioned, who 
happened to be wending his way home through this same country. 

145-7. I suggest punctuating thus: gregem (quae tam super (sc. sunt) agmina 
Lernae sola*) videt, non tlle, etc. : “when he had been amazed at the lonely places 
being stirred by a strange tumult, and saw the company of women (who 
were the only columns remaining from Lerna), he did not ask’, etc. This seems 
to me much more striking than the present text, which gives stupuit two such 
disparate objects; and how much more effective that the man first hears in 


™ As do Valpy and Nisard. 8. 435- 
2 Surely not Lerne: they are called manus * For parenthesis ending in the first foot 
anxia Lernae at 1. 512. cf. 6. 223; Silv. 4. 6. 81. 


3 Cf. Virg. A. 3. 489; Val. Flacc. 1. 344, 
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the lonely hills the noise of their mourning, and then sees the mourners them- 
selves! For ubi with stuputt and videt cf. 543-4. 


12. 212-13 interea funus decrescit ; et uncis 
alitibus non hos potius supponimus artus ? 
et non seems clumsy, and potius seems to be quite without point. Read 
alitibus (non hos potius?) supponimus: ‘and I am submitting his limbs to the 
taloned birds (would I not rather my own?)’. For hos = meos.cf. 7. 521, etc. 


Ach. 1. 61-63 oO magni genitor rectorque profundi, 
adspicis in qualis miserum patefeceris usus 
aequor? 

It is just possible that Statius meant here to call the sea unhappy because it 
is being put to such base uses; but I doubt if it is in his manner (and indeed it 
would surely be much more like Juvenal) to regard the sea as so moral an 
agent as to deplore its own compulsory share in wickedness; and I think we 
should read qualis (miserum/) patefeceris ; cf. Scaliger’s punctuation of Theb. 1. 235. 


Wellington College ALAN KER 
(To be continued) 
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NOTES ON THE ORESTEIA 
Agamemnon 547 

to Svadpov orvyos oTpaT@ 
Tuis line has been thought corrupt by most editors, though there is no agree- 
ment on the remedy. The Herald is plainly asking why the people at home are 
despondent : ro pov picks up the Chorus’s phrase auaupas éx dpevds. But 
as Wilamowitz says, ‘ orparés de populo aut senatu Argivorum accipi non 
potest’ : it can only mean the army at Troy, as in lines 538 and 545. The usual 
inference is that orpar@ is corrupt. According to Schiitz, it is a corruption of a 
gloss orparoé which was written to explain orv¥yos, and has pushed out the 
original word. This view is accepted by Wilamowitz and Professor Fraenkel ; 
but I should have more confidence in it if the motive for the supposed gloss 
were more evident. (If the glossator meant ‘hatred of the army’, he flatly contra- 
dicted line 544; if he meant ‘hatred of military service’, there was nothing in 
the context to suggest it.) Of the emendations which assume straight corrup- 
tion, without the intervention of a gloss, the worst is certainly Schmidt’s orvyo- 
otparw, though Headlam accepted it: even if we could understand oo, the 
Herald has no ground for calling the Chorus a war-hater. The best is possibly 
Jacobs’s ¢pdoov: this makes a line of the same build as Persae 350, and it suits 
the Chorus’s reply, 70 ovyadv ddppakov BAdBns exw. 

But two slight indications may make us hesitate about accepting this or any 
similar correction. One is Professor Fraenkel’s remark that é7jv looks odd in 
conjunction with wd6ev. The other is the word orvéyos, which in its subjective 
sense—loathing, disgust—seems an overstrong and oddly inappropriate term 
for the Herald to use as a description of the Chorus’s feeling of 76@0s—which 
is the only feeling they have so far expressed. dos is one thing, or¥yos quite 
another. 

Attempts have been made to get some sense out of the words as they stand in 
the manuscripts. Blomfield and Paley thought that if a comma were put after 
exnv they could mean ‘Whence did this despondency descend on you—an atti- 
tude that the returning army will not like?’ This is generally and rightly 
rejected ; it weakens still more the force of orvyos, and in the absence of any 
word for ‘returning’ it is impossibly obscure. Verrall, whom the Oxford text 
follows, tried to obtain a similar sense by dividing the line into two questions: 
‘Whence the despondency? Did this (namely, the fact of your despondency) 
await the returning army as something to distress them?’ This has the advan- 
tage of separating érjv from 7éGev; but it is open to the same fatal objections 
as Blomfield’s view, and others besides. 

There is, however, a third possible way of reading the line which seems worth 
considering, though I have never seen it suggested, viz. to put a question-mark 
after d¥o¢pov and a full stop at the end. ‘Whence the despondency ? That horrid 
state of mind (namely, 76 dvad¢pov) belonged to the army (not to you).”* Like all 
ex-servicemen, the Herald thinks the people at home can’t have had much to 
complain about. His mind is full of what the army had to put up with; he will 


For émeiva: used of feelings cf. Soph. Cyrop. 6. 2. 33 ydp Tis aicxvvn. 
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describe that in a moment, and he will apply to it the same word orvyos 
(1. 558) in the same objective sense, meaning a horrid experience. Among 
those orvyn was 70 dva¢gpor, loss of confidence; for this army had seen ‘many 


hopes shattered’ (505). 
This way of reading the line removes my difficulty about orvyos, which on 


this view is not a feeling of hatred or horror, but a hateful or horrid feeling. It. 
also removes Fraenkel’s difficulty about wd6ev . . . éwjjv. And it yields, as it seems 


to me, a clear and appropriate sense. | 

Lines of this type—a question followed by a statement—are rare in sticho- 
mythia. But they are regularly found where the statement—like the statement 
here—gives the reason why the question is asked. Occasionally the reason is intro- 
duced by ydp, e.g. O.T. 357 mpos tod didaxGeis ; od yap ex ye THs Téxvns. More 
often it follows, as in our passage, without a connecting particle. Examples are: 


Aesch. Supp. 918 mas 8° odxi ; tap.” ayw. 
‘How am I misbehaving? I am retrieving my own lost property.’ 
Cho. 776 Kai mds ; ’Opéarns Amis otyerar 
“How can that be? Orestes is a lost hope.’ 
Eur. Jon 971 ti yap pe Spav ; aopia ro Svoruyeiv. 
‘What am I to do? (I ask because) misery is helpless.’ 
Hel. 805 oe ; Tpoiav é€érepoa xdpw. 
“How can I leave you? I sacked Troy for your sake.’ 
Phoen. 924 ti mpoomirvers pe ; SvadvAakr’ Kaxd. 
“Why do you supplicate me? You are asking for dangerous trouble.’ 


Agamemnon 1219 
maides worepet mpos THY 


I venture to think that few readers of the Agam. have noticed any difficulty 
in this line, unless at the monition of an editorial note. But Hermann noticed 
a difficulty. His logical mind told him that Cassandra’s inference was absurd : 
in occisis, said he, non apparet a quibus sint occisi. He concluded that despite the 
order of words, wozreped must qualify, not mpos didwv, but This is 
indeed, as Fraenkel has said, ‘a desperate solution’, though Paley and Sidgwick 
actually adopted it. But there is no other way’ of restoring to Cassandra that 
capacity for sound deductive reasoning which the poet, in Hermann’s view, 
must have intended her to display. Fraenkel therefore obelizes wozrepei, though 
he admits that no one has yet suggested a convincing emendation.? 

If I venture to join issue on this question with Hermann and Professor 
Fraenkel, it is because I enjoy an accidental and entirely unfair advantage 
over both of them. Had either of them chanced to waste his time, as I have done, 
in reading or listening to the nonsense uttered by clairvoyants, he could not 
have failed to observe that ‘as if’ is an expression much used by such people, 


’ Verrall assumed a suppressed major no trace elsewhere in Greek literature? 
premiss: ‘(Only the children of infanticides 2 ws mops Martin; ws mopes Hartung; 
haunt a house) ; these children are haunting Bamberger; womep odv Thiersch ; 
the ‘house: .*. these are children of infanti- mpdéodaro: Rauchenstein; ds yxepi H. L. 
cides.’ But could Aeschylus expect his Ahrens; vyAed@s Maehly: a deplorable col- 
audience to supply mentally as a premiss lection. 
something which has left, so far as I know, 
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and that it frequently introduces, not an inference based on a comparison of 
certain details of their vision with things known from previous experience, but 
a supplementary intuition, often of a non-visual kind. Let me make my mean- 
ing clear by quoting two examples out of many. 

‘What a funny place it is, there did not seem much furniture there. . . . 
Perhaps it is purposely bare? It feels as if it was a place where they cleared the 
furniture.’ Jt feels as if... ‘False inference’, objects Hermann: ‘from the present 
emptiness of a place it cannot be inferred that it was once furnished.’ But it is 
not in fact an inference at all; it is the celebrated medium Mrs. Osborn 
Leonard, adding a further, non-visual, detail to her visionary description of a 
certain room.’ 3 

Or take this one. ‘I keep getting—the death of somebody. No—s it a sort of 
—I’m getting it very confused, but I feel as fit were something early Saxon or 
Norse.’ That is Professor Gilbert Murray acting as percipient in a thought- 
transference experiment.” And he is not drawing an inference from some detail 
in his mental picture ;? he just has a feeling that it is so—as Cassandra had a 
feeling that the dead children she saw in her vision had been killed by their own 
people. That is how clairvoyance works. 

I have thought it worth while to labour this point, because it is one of several 
small indications in the Cassandra scene that Aeschylus knew how clairvoyance 
works, That is interesting, though not very surprising when we remember that 
he considered pavtixy one of the highest human arts, on a level with mathe- 
matics and medicine (P.V. 484-99). We may assume also that his audience 
knew at least as much about the ways of inspired pavrevs as a modern theatre 
audience knows about the ways of mediums. Plato makes it clear that in his day 
such pavres Geto. were a familiar feature of the Athenian scene ;* and we need 
not doubt that they’ were equally familiar in Aeschylus’ time. He wrote for 
people who were better informed in this matter than modern scholars appear 
to be. 


Choephoroe 152-6 


tere Sdxpv Kavayes OAdpevov 

mpos Epupa KEdVaY KaKa@V T° 
aTrevxXETOV 

Kexupevw xoav. 


154 Kax@v xedvav M: trai. Seidler 155 ayos schol.: dAyos M 


Apart from the two corrections quoted above, of which the first is probably’ 
and the second certainly required by the metre, the majority of modern texts 
accept here the reading of the only primary manuscript. But if there is an 
approach to agreement on the text, there is none on the construction, or the 
general sense, of the last eleven words. There are three main uncertainties : 


? Proc. S.P.R. xiii (1935), 463. not in real life, does not seem to be the sort 
2 Ibid. xxxiv (1924), 262. that could well be conveyed by mere sense 
3 Cf. Prof. Murray’s remark, ibid. xxix impressions of the canonical sort’. 
(1916) 62, that ‘some of the information + Apol. 22 c, Meno 99 ¢, Ion 534 cd, Soph. 
which seems tocome most clearly andrapidly, 252 c. Cf. Ar. Vesp. 1019 f. 
as when I feel a certain emotional atmo- 5 In the last line of Pindar’s tenth Pythian 
sphere, or the country to which an incident _«edvdés may have its first syllable short ; but in 
belongs, or the fact that it is in a book and _ tragedy dv seems invariably to make position. 
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1. What is it that the Chorus refer to as épuya rdd€? 
2. Do the following genitives depend on épuya, or on amérporoy, or on ayos ?* 
3. What is the meaning and the construction of adyos? 


It will be convenient to consider these questions in reverse order. 


3. (a) adyos is construed by the scholiast, and by Wilamowitz and some other 
moderns, as standing in apposition to the remote word ddxpv. But in that case 
we have to give it the very rare sense dyvopa, ‘a means of purification’ ; and if 
we give it that sense, the adj. dzrevyerov becomes incomprehensible. (5) Coning- 
ton and others suppose ayos to be governed by the verbal force of amérpomov ; 
but, as Verrall said, ‘this seems beyond the limits of what is practically intelli- 
gible’ (and Verrall was prepared to push those limits farther than most of us). 
(c) It remains to give dyos, if we can, its natural construction, in apposition to 
épupua, and its usual meaning, ‘pollution’. We should not make Aeschylus more 
obscure than we must. 

2. The probable answer to the question about xedvdv xaxdv 7’ is, I think, 
given us, as Headlam pointed out, in an earlier passage of the play. At line 42 
the Chorus describes Clytemnestra’s offering of yoai as ydpwv éxdpirov amérpotrov 
xaxa@v. That seems to me to establish, I will not say a certainty (if there were 
any certainties to be had, there would be no problem), but a pretty strong pre- 
sumption that when a hundred lines later, in another sentence about these 
same yoai, we meet the words xedvav kaxav 7’ amdtporov, these words are to be 
taken together and understood as referring to Clytemnestra’s offering. The 
kaka of the earlier passage have now become both xedva and xaxd: what for 
the Queen was and still is ‘aversion of evil’ is now seen from Electra’s point of 
view as ‘aversion of good’. The paradox is bold, but the intervening scene has 
prepared us for it: the evil the Queen feared is Electra’s salvation, and so 
Electra’s xaA7 apa for Orestes and herself cannot be separated from a xax7) apa 
for Clytemnestra and Aegisthus (142 ff.). 

1. If my answers to the third and second questions are right, the answer to 
the first follows immediately from them. (a) If the épvua is ‘a pollution to be 
prayed against’, then it is certainly not Agamemnon’s tomb, as the scholiast 
asserts and most scholars believe. The father’s tomb is something to be ‘revered 
like an altar’ (106). But what has just been prayed against by Electra, what is 
now being prayed against by the Chorus, is Clytemnestra’s intention in offering 
the yoai. The dyos is an dyos Keyupévwv yodv—surely a defining genitive, not a 
gen. abs. loosely tacked on to a sentence already complete. (6) And equally, if 
there is anything in the comparison with line 42, it is to the yoai, not to the 
tomb, that the expression xedva@v should refer. 

But at this point we are faced with grave difficulties. If the term épuvya 
describes the yoai, as it would appear that it should, what can we make of the 
injunction tere Saxpu mpos rode? Headlam followed Tucker in taking 
mpos to mean ‘in tune with’, ‘to the accompaniment of’. But the word épuya 
(a protection, protective barrier) appears to be a term applicable only to things 
or (by metaphor) persons, not to actions. Body armour, city walls, Medea’s 
chariot, are €pvyara to their owners; so, metaphorically, are sons to a family 
and the Areopagus to Athens. Tears, on the other hand, can accompany only 


* I think we can rule out the view that or dyos. xedvad and xaxd are surely a pair, 
xedvav kaxav 7’ should be divided, one word as in the anonymous line & poipa xedvav xai 
depending on épuya, the other on dmérpomov xuvnyér (trag. adesp. 504). 
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NOTES ON THE ORESTEIA 15 
an action of some sort: ‘in tune with this protection’ is a very odd expression 
indeed. A further objection is that Electra poured out the yoa/ at line 149, so that 
the ritual act has already been performed, as the perfect participle xeyupévwv 
indeed indicates. And finally, if the ritual is an gépyyza how can it also bean dyos ? 

Because of these very real difficulties, subsequent scholars (even the faithful 
George Thomson) have rejected Headlam’s opinion and fallen back on the 
traditional view that the épvya is the tomb, with all the obscurities and con- 
tradictions that it involves. But no one since the days of Paley and Weil seems 
to have asked himself whether épvya is sound. Had anyone done so, after read- 
ing Headlam, a very simple remedy would surely have occurred to him. Trans- 
pose the first two letters of gpvya, and you get pedua, a stream. Look at O.C. 160, 
and you find an offering of yoai described as petyiwv wordy pevpartt, ‘a stream 
of honied drink-offerings’. Change épvya into peda here,’ and the whole 
passage, as it seems to me, becomes unambiguously clear. I should translate it: 
“Let your tears fall plashing, and perish for a perished master, upon this stream 
which sought to avert things good or evil, the pollution we pray against, 
pollution of an outpoured drink-offering.’ 


Choephoroe 322 
xapires 8’ Gpoiws 
KéxAnvras ydoos 
Arpeidats. 


The opening stanza of the great copys, to which this sentence belongs, raises 
several difficult questions ; but this note is concerned only with the problem of 
the last two words. What is the meaning mpoc@oddpors (a dak Aeyopevor) ? 

(i) According to the scholiast it means mpérepov Sdpov, ‘an act 
of grace to the Atridae, the former masters of the house’. This piece of wisdom 
has been accepted without visible qualms by Conington, Verrall, Sidgwick, 
Wecklein, Blass, Schadewaldt, among others. But Paley and Headlam ex- 
pressed grave doubt, Tucker and Radermacher total disbelief. The sceptics 
were surely right; such a compound could not possibly bear this meaning. 
(ii) Wilamowitz took it to mean ‘the Atridae who formerly were a house’ ; but 
this too would be anomalous, as well as obscure in sense. (iii) The only natural 
meaning of the word is ‘in front of the house’ or ‘in the front part of the house’, 
as omic8dSouos means ‘at the back of the house’ or ‘in its back part’. It was 
presumably so understood by the author of the gloss rpoa0ddopou- ixnérat, which a 
copyist seems to have found in a lexicon. A suppliant might in fact wait publicly 
outside a closed door, as Orestes later threatens to wait outside Aegisthus’ door 
(567 ff.). And such a suppliant may well have been described somewhere as 
mpoa0ddouo0s. Tucker and Mazon thought the word could be applied here in 
this sense to the living Atridae, Orestes and Electra. But this seems impossible. 
For (a) throughout the xoyyds we are plainly meant to imagine them, not at 
the palace door (which is first mentioned at 561), but at their father’s tomb. 
And (6) the present sentence is a general statement, as the tense of xéxAnvrat 
shows; its meaning seems to be that a dirge has traditionally been thought 
gratifying to dead members of the family. If the datives refer to Orestes and 


' There can hardly be any objection to balances the heavy anceps of the next di- 
the substitution of a spondaic anceps fora pody, xédvav. 
tribrach; the heavy anceps mpés 
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Electra, xéxAnvroat becomes pointless, however we construe the words. (iv) 
Radermacher' took mpoofoddpuors to mean ‘buried in front of the palace’, 
quoting Pindar, Pyth. 5. 96, where such royal burials are referred to. This is 
perhaps the best that can be done with the word. But even if we could be sure 
that the meaning would be clear to a Greek audience, a reference to the loca- 
tion of the tomb has little point in the present context. 

A few scholars have concluded, as I do, that zpoo8oddnors is corrupt. But no 
acceptable emendation has been offered. Musgrave’s Sapeio’ Arpeidats 
is excluded by the impossible elision. And I do not find Thomson’s zpdo@e 
dapeiow arats at all convincing: apart from its boldness, it seems to limit the 
acceptability of dirges to those of the dead who have perished through ara, 
which is contrary to Greek usage. 

I think the word can be put right by adding a single letter. I would read 
mpoaGodpépots, which I take to be a poetic synonym of zpodpdpors: “to the 
Atridae, our precursors’. mpoo8ddpouos is another dmaf Aeydpevov.” But it is 
correctly formed, and the corresponding word démucOddpopos is attested by the 
Byzantine grammarian Theognostus in Cramer, Anecd. Oxon., vol. ii, p. 83. The 
corruption postulated is of course the simplest possible: for phonetic reasons 
the letter p is peculiarly liable to be wrongly omitted or wrongly added, if the 
opportunity arises in the close neighbourhood, as here, of another p. ‘The 
reverse corruption, mpddoyos into zpdédpopos, has occurred in Aesch. fragm. 388, 
and at Phoen. 296. 


Choephoroe 571-6 
ei 5” obv apeiibw Baddov épxeiwy 
Kaxeivov év Opdvorow edpnow 
7) Kat pow KaTa 
Tépet, cad’ Kai Kar’ Badeiv,t 
575 mpiv avrov eimeiv modamos 6 E€vos vexpov 
Ojow, 


Here corruption is certain. No one in recent times—with the customary 
exceptions of Verrall and Untersteiner—has attempted to translate 574 as it 
stands in the Medicean. The history of opinion about it falls into three phases. 
Down to the early nineteenth century the majority of editors were content with 
Robortello’s simple correction Bade?. Then in 1840 Bamberger added the 
further change of épe? into dpe?: ‘or if, coming face to face with me later, he 
raises, you may be sure, and lowers his eyes’. This was approved by Hermann 
on the ground that épe? is used only ‘ubi indicatur quid aliquis dicat’. Backed by 
Hermann’s great authority, dpe? . . . Bade? was for more than half a century 
almost the textus receptus: it figures in Paley, Dindorf, Kirchhoff, Wecklein, 
Sidgwick, Headlam, and others. The objections to this reading had been gently 
pointed out by Conington in 1857; but it took Wilamowitz to kill it, with his 
blunt judgement that it is equally intolerable in point of sense and as a piece of 
Greek. Since then, editors have mostly fought shy of it, though Thomson printed 
it out of respect for Headlam, and Sidgwick continued to reprint it out of 


? Reported by Lesky, Wien Sitzb. vol. Galen. But Aeschylus favoured the analogous 
CCXXi. lil. 35. compounds: he has in 

? apoo8o- compounds are for some reason this play, at 713, and dmo@oBpibsjs, fragm. 
rare; L.S. quotes only from 338. 
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respect for himself. I need not kill it over again, but certain things must be said 
to clear the ground. 

(i) Hermann’s objection to épe? is invalid. There are in fact exceptions to his 
rule that épezy is not used absolutely,’ but we need not claim Cho. 574 as one of 
them; it is enough to say with Wilamowitz (note to 1914 edition) that the 
object of €pe? is not expressed, but is given in a different form in 575, where 
eiveiv resumes 

(ii) kara ordpua is best taken with épei, not with woAwy: for when a participle 
is followed by émevra and a finite verb, that éve:ra and all subsequent words 
normally belong to the finite verb. This was pointed out by Wilamowitz in 
1891, though he went back on it later. wodwdy stands by itself in the sense 
‘returned’, as at Agam. 34, 1398, and elsewhere. 

(iii) is almost certainly parallel in sense to xara ordua. As 
Kata oroua is ‘face to face’, so car’ is “eye to eye’. kar’ is 
so used by Aristophanes (Frogs 626) and Xenophon (Hero 1. 14); and xar’ 
Oupa or Kar’ Oupara is common in this sense. 

But if xar’ 6¢0adywovs means ‘eye to eye’, what are we to make of Badet? 
Wilamowitz fell back on the old view that BdaAAw is here intransitive—‘he will 
strike eye to eye with me’—and others since have followed his lead. But I share 
Fraenkel’s scepticism about intransitive BdAAw : as he says in his note on Agam. 
1172, apart from the vulgar colloquialism fdA\’ és xépaxas, not one of the 
alleged instances of such a use in Attic Greek will stand up to critical examina- 
tion. Criticism seems thus in its present phase to be impaled on the horns of a 
dilemma: neither intransitive BaAAw nor the fancy about Aegisthus playing 
tricks with his eyes can really be accepted. 

Some fresh idea is needed, and Murray has provided one: he has seen that 
the whole pother may be due to that fatal similarity of « and f in certain 
minuscule hands? which has produced so many misreadings in Greek authors, 
including Aeschylus (e.g. vexpdv for veBpov at Eum: 246). This particular error 
of mistaking xaAeiv for Badetv occurs in the Ravennas of Aristophanes, Wasps 
271. So far so good. But xaAeiv will make sense only if joc in the previous line 
is replaced by ye. Murray obtains this by dividing ox into two words, p’ oi: ‘if 
he comes home and tells them to summon me before his face and eyes’. Un- 
fortunately this is very improbable: the demonstrative oi seems to occur in 
dialogue only once in the whole of Greek tragedy (Soph. Aj. g06) ; Aesch. uses 
it once in a lyric (Ag. 1147), but never in dialogue (nor does he use the reflexive 
of). I also doubt if he would use épe? with an infinitive in the sense ‘command?’ : 
I have found no example of this usage in tragedy or Aristophanes, and the only 
Attic writer whom L.S. quotes for it is Xenophon. 

Nevertheless I think Murray has put us on the right track. We need only 
change his xaAeiv to a future indicative. I would write 


Kal poAwy pow KaTa 
épei—odd’ toh, kai kat’ Kkaret— 
mpiv avrov KTA. 


‘Or if he comes back and says to me face to face (for you may be sure he will 


1 e.g. Menexenus 234b, ‘the Council is dead’. 
going to choose some one doris €pet émi trois 2 Cf. Cobet, Var. Lect., p. 217; Maunde 
dno8avotow, to make a speech over the Thompson, Palaeography, p. 148. 
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actually [xai] summon me into’ his presence), then before he can say “Whence 
comes our visitor?” ....’ 

This avoids the critical dilemma I have presented. It also has two incidental 
advantages. By treating as parenthetic the words between épe? and zpiv adrov 
eizretv, it makes natural the slight anacoluthon by which the object of épez is 
omitted but supplied in another form. And it also escapes the awkwardness of 
introducing odd’ iof into a conditional clause in which the words have no 
logical meaning. This point already troubled the scholiast, who indicated that 
odd’ ich, despite its position, must be taken with 67j0w. Most editors have fol- 
lowed him in this ; but the hyperbaton is remarkable, and is hardly excused, as 
Wilamowitz suggested, by Orestes’ eagerness for action. In my view add’ toh 
is to be taken with the prediction xaei. For its position, immediately preceding 
the words to which it refers, cf. Hipp. 1331 émei, oad’ ioht, Zijva pH PoBovpevy 
ov« av trot’ KrA.: Persae 211 €d yap iore, mais mpdkas pev ed Oavpacros 
dv yévour” avyp, KtA.: Hipp. 656 8° toh, todpdv o” yivar: 
Menander, fr. 214 loft, Kaya 


Eumenides 119 
pvlotr’ av, oixerar pevywv 
Tiros ydp eiow mpocixropes.t 


‘Lectio dubia’, says the apparatus of the Oxford text. I should use a stronger 
term. Among modern scholars the only notable defenders of the manuscript 
text are Wilamowitz and Professor Rose. Wilamowitz, following K. O. Miiller, 
thought it meant ‘A kinsman who is no friend of mine (i.e. Orestes) has got 
protectors’. But the Greek for ‘a kinsman who is no friend’ is surely not ¢iAou 
ovK it is PiAot od or Pidrot adiAor. Nor do I feel much confidence that 
mpooixropes Can mean protectors, on the strength of the title Adixrwp which is 
given to Zeus in the first line of the Supplices. From Adixrwp as a special title of 
Zeus—the equivalent of ‘I«éovos—to the plural mpooixropes as a common noun 
meaning ‘divine protectors’ is a longish step. The formation of the word, of 
course, indicates the meaning ‘suppliants’ ; and in the only other place where it 
occurs, which is in this very play, at line 446, it does mean suppliants. I should 
prefer if possible to assume that it means suppliants here. So, apparently, does 
Professor Rose; for he tells me that he would translate the line ‘Others, no 
friends of mine (i.e. Apollo), have their suppliants’. But this too does extreme 
violence to the Greek, which contains no word for ‘others’. Nor does it fit the 
context : to remark that Apollo has suppliants is, to say the least, a very indirect 
way of explaining Orestes’ escape. 

Of the fairly numerous emendations which have been proposed, only two 
have won any considerable support from modern editors. One is Hermann’s 
€uot for €uois, which is adopted by Paley and Mazon, and is thought ‘highly 
probable’ by Professor Fraenkel (Agamemnon, vol. iii, p. 572, n. 1). With this 
reading the line is supposed to mean ‘My kinsman (Orestes) has protectors; I 
have none’, or, to translate more exactly, ‘It is a kinsman, not I, who has 
protectors’. But quite apart from the unproved sense given to zpoaixropes, I 
find it incredible that Clytemnestra should refer to Orestes here as ¢idors, 
especially when in the line before she has referred to him as ‘that man’ (dv7p) : if 

For xar’ with a verb in- Rhesus 511 iwv xara ordpa. 
volving motion cf. Eur. Andr. 1064 xar’ opp’ 
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Aeschylus had wanted to say what Hermann tried to make him say, he would 
surely have written xeivw ydp elow, éuol, mpocixropes. The tie of blood 
between Clytemnestra and Orestes was in point at line 100, where it is an im- 
portant part of the ghost’s case ;.in the present passage it is so irrelevant that 
pidois would be barely comprehensible to any audience (éy@pofs, which Hart- 
ung actually proposed, would be far more intelligible). 

But if I am surprised at the approval accorded to Hermann’s éyoi, I am 
positively shocked to find such good scholars as Blass and Headlam adopting 
Weil’s zpocetxdres for rpooixropes. As Fraenkel rightly says, ‘conjectures which 
tamper with -7pocixropes pronounce sentence on themselves’. Whatever the 
meaning of this old sacral word, there is not one chance in a hundred that it 
came into our text as a result of accidental corruption. 

In my view an editor should be content to obelize the line. There is, however, 
one observation which points the way to a possible though speculative cure. 
Wieseler noticed long ago that what appears in the manuscripts as ov« €yois 
could be read almost equally well as od xevois: the difference is minimal—a 
single downstroke. By itself, this does not put things right ; and the suggestion 
was unregarded until Verrall disinterred it half a century later. But Verrall, too, 
failed to make anything acceptable of it. His line is diAou ydp eiow, od Kevoi, 
mpoaixropos: ‘for there are those who befriend the suppliant, and not useless 
friends (like mine)’. This involves a threefold change, and is still not satis- 
factory: ‘the suppliant has friends’ would normally be ¢iAou mpooixropt. 
Both Wieseler and Verrall assumed that xevéds must mean ‘useless’. I think we 
could do better, and with fewer changes, by taking it to mean ‘destitute’, which 
in reference to persons is much the commoner sense. My guess—I do not offer 
it as more—would be ¢i/Awyv ydp eiow od Kevoi mpocixropes : ‘for suppliants are 
not destitute of friends’. That is at any rate lucid and relevant. It involves two 
changes; but once ov xevoi had been read as ovx« é€yuoi, the further corruptions 
might follow in an attempt to make sense. For ¢iAwv xevoi compare ovppdxwv 
xevov Sdpu, Eur. Or. 688. 


Eumenides 690-5 
ev 5€ 7@ o€Bas 

aorav poBos re Evyyevns TO 
oxnoe. huap Kai Kar’ edppdvnv ouds, 
avtayv T’mKawovrwvt vowous 
Kaxais émippoaior BopBdopw 8 tdwp 

695  Aapmpov edpHoes 

692 708’ MSS: corr. Grotius 693-4 punctum post émppoaica M Tri: post véuous F 


It has long been seen that these lines, and the whole speech in which they 
stand, must be related to the contemporary controversy about the powers of 
the Areopagus, though scholars have failed to agree on the question which side 
the poet intended to support. But I wish to suggest that the xaxai émppoai of 
694. have a more specific reference than has hitherto been recognized by 
editors.’ Most scholars say that the phrase refers generally to the innovations 
of Ephialtes and Pericles which encroached on the powers of the Areopagus. 
I suggest that it refers specifically to the admission of the Zeugitae to the 


’ P. B. R. Forbes, however, wrote in C.R. lowering the qualification for entrance to 
Ixii (1948), 104 that the passage ‘deprecates the Areopagus’. 
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archonship, and thereby to membership of the Areopagus, which was com- 
posed of ex-archons. On that view, émippoai will be no vague metaphor, but 
will preserve its proper force; it will be the influx or infiltration of the lower 
class into the aristocratic Chamber (cf. e.g. Hdt. 9. 38. 2 émppedvrwy tay 
‘Enver, ‘as the Greeks were infiltrating’). And Aaympev will carry a social 
reference in addition to its visual meaning, much as it does at Eur. Supp. 222, 
Aaptrpov Sé ovppei~as 7d cov. 

This rather obvious explanation of the passage was not available to the older 
Aeschylean scholars, since down to the discovery of the Ath. Pol. it was generally 
believed, on the authority of Plutarch (Aristides 22), that the archonship had 
already been opened to the lower class by Aristides immediately after the 
second Persian War. The Ath. Pol. (26. 2), however, made this change part of 
the programme of democratic reform which was carried through by Pericles, 
and gave us its exact date; Mnesitheides, whose year is 457/6, was the first 
archon elected under the new law, which must therefore have been passed in 
458/7.' The proposal will almost certainly have been ‘in the air’, if not yet 
formally under discussion, in the spring of 458, when the Oresteia was produced. 
And no doubt this proposal to pollute with commoners the one really aristo- 
cratic body which was left in Athens appeared fully as shocking to conservative 
minds as proposals to flood the House of Lords with Labour peers did some 
years ago to English Conservatives. : 

If this explanation of the émppoai is accepted, it will have some bearing both 
on the punctuation of the text and—what is more important—on the view we 
take of the play’s political moral. It will give additional weight to the opinion— 
to which I incline on other grounds—that xaxais émippoaior should be taken 
as parallel to BopBdpw, keeping the manuscript reading 6’, and putting the 
colon after voyuous at the end of 693. As Thomson says, ‘it is difficult to believe 
that émppoai and BépBopos are not parts of a single idea’. But when the phrase 
about ‘defiling clear water’ became proverbial, as it did later, xaxais émppoaiat, 
with its specific contemporary reference, was naturally dropped from it, since 
it would not apply to all cases. 

As for the poet’s political attitude, if I am right (and Aristotle’s date is right), 
Aeschylus is not protesting against anything the democrats have already done ; 
he is merely warning them against going too far in the future. This suits the 
general tone of the speech, and of the play as a whole, with its repeated em- 
phasis on 76 pécov (526-30, 696-8). With one part of the democratic programme 
—the Argive alliance of 462—Aeschylus was at special pains to express his 
sympathy (289-91 ; 671-3; 762-74) ; and it is not clear that he disapproved of 
the restriction of the Areopagus to judicial functions (cf. Wilamowitz, Aristoteles 
und Athen, ii. 337 f.). But to tamper with the composition of the old Chamber— 
that was too much. Aeschylus was not by temperament a reactionary, but in his 
old age he had begun to feel that reform was in danger of moving too fast and 
too far; that is the common experience of elderly reformers. | 

* C.A.H. v. 100 gives the year of Mnesi- that the law must belong to the preceding 


theides, 457/6, as the date of the law. But year, since Mnesitheides was elected under it. 
Professor Wade-Gery has pointed out to me 
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NOTES ON THE ORESTEIA 


Eumenides 988-91 
dpa dpovotow yAwaons ayabijs 
edpioKew ; 
péya Képdos troXirats. 
989 evpioxe. MSS: corr. Pauw 


Pauw’s evpioxew is rightly accepted by most of the more recent editors: it is 
much the easiest correction, and ¢pové c. inf. in the sense ‘be minded to’ is 
sufficiently confirmed by Hom. JI. 17. 286 f., Hes. Scutum 387, Xen. Cyrop. 3. 3. 
66. But the meaning has not, I think, been correctly understood. Most scholars 
translate the passage as if dpa were equivalent to dp’ od: so Paley, Wecklein, 
Headlam, Blass, Mazon, Thomson. But, as Verrall rightly said, ‘the positive 
form of question in such a case mostly imports irony or bitterness’. Since it 
cannot (pace Verrall) do so here, passages like P.V. 735, Soph. O.T. 822, El. 
614, O.C. 753, 780, are not true parallels. I understand the question as express- 
ing a condition, of which ggo-1 is the apodosis: ‘Are they minded to discover 
the path of blessing? Jn that case from these masks of terror I perceive great 
gain.’ The same construction appears at Agam. 1613-16 and 1617-20 (cf. 
Fraenkel on 1614).' The occurrence of asyndeton in all three places confirms 
the identity of structure, and shows that there is no need for Wilamowitz’s 
conjecture, ro. poBepav. 


Christ Church, Oxford E. R. Dopps 


Agam. 1534-6 is similarly explained by Wilamowitz’s 
Murray. But there I incline to accept 
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SUN, DIVIDED LINE, AND CAVE 


IT may seem strange, in view of the spate of recent literature on the subject, 
that yet another article should be forthcoming on what is certainly the most 
familiar, as well as the most vexed, of all Platonic passages. But it is precisely 
this spate of literature that has impelled me to write. The time seems to have 
come for an article which, rather than seeking desperately for something new, 
sets out instead to reaffirm those facts and conclusions that even the most 
resolutely original of scholars could hardly venture to dispute. This article will 
therefore be based, not on any of the numerous modern interpretations, but on 
what Plato himself actually wrote. It will contain a number of tentative sugges- 
tions which, to the best of my knowledge, have not been made before. ‘They 
can, and probably will, be rejected. But its primary purpose remains to restate, 
whenever possible in Plato’s own words, a number of important facts that are 
at once so simple and so obvious that they seem repeatedly, and especially in 
recent years, to have been quite forgotten. 

The passage under discussion begins at Republic 6. 507 a 7 and continues, 
without a semblance of a genuine break, at least as far as 7. 517a7. The 
apparent break at the end of book 6 is, of course, as Cornford says in the preface 
to his translation, ‘an accidental expedient of ancient book-production, having 
little more to do with the structure of the argument than the division of every 
Victorian novel into three volumes had to do with the structure of the stories’. 
Indeed, few more unhappy instances could be found of such accidental and 
artificial divisions ; for if ever a passage had to be read continuously, this is the 
passage. None the less, for the sake of lucidity of exposition, this section as a 
whole must somehow be divided into sub-sections ; and in order to divide it, as 
Plato himself enjoined, car’ apOpa 4 wéduxev, I propose to split it into five 
very unequal sub-sections, thus: 


507 a 7-509 b 10: The Sun; 

509 c 1-11: Transition from Sun to Divided Line; 
509 d 1-511 d 5: The Divided Line; 

511 d 6-e 5: Transition from Divided Line to Cave; 
514.a 1-517a 7: The Cave. 


I propose to comment, again at very unequal length, on each of these sub- 
sections in turn, and only then to view the passage, as it should be viewed, as an 
organic and indivisible whole. 


507 a 7-509 b 10: The Sun 


On this section little need be said, for its general purpose is beyond dispute. 
Singling out, to the exclusion of all else, the four relevant factors in the visible 
world (namely, the Sun and its light, the eye and its sight), Plato uses them, 
and nothing else, to clarify the relations subsisting in the intelligible world between 
the four analogous factors (namely, the Good and its truth, the mind and its 
knowledge). The nature and aim of the whole analogy demand that Plato 
concern himself only with the sense of sight; for sight alone of the senses 
requires a medium, namely light, between sense-organ and sensible object. 
Accordingly he speaks always of dys and either (as at 507 d 8 and 508 c 2) ro 
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dparov or (as at 508 c 2 and 509 b 2) 7a dpwyeva, never (except only near the 
beginning, where he is still singling out sight from the other senses) of aito@nors 
or 70 aia@nrov. Still less, of course, would he speak in this context of dd£a or rd 
dofaordv. In the analogy of the Sun, in other words, there can be no question, 
as there certainly is in the Divided Line, whether sight is intended to exemplify 
any wider form of fallible perception. It simply symbolizes knowledge ; and any 
attempt to read into sight or its objects any wider significance whatever is to 
destroy the whole analogy. For although, in 508 d 7, the world of ‘generation 
and decay’ is admittedly contrasted with the world of truth and reality, and we 
might possibly therefore, at a superficial glance, suspect that here at least we 
have a phrase suggestive of some wider faculty than sight, we find at a second 
glance that the phrase occurs in a sentence dealing, not with the visible world 
that is the symbol, but with the intelligible world that is symbolized. 

I conclude, therefore—and it is so obvious a conclusion that it only needs 
stating for the sake of what follows—that in the analogy of the Sun there is no 
place either for any other sense than sight or for opinion. Apart from the Sun 
and its light on the one hand and the eye and its sight on the other, all else in 
the sensible world is, for Plato’s immediate purposes, wholly irrelevant. If we 
remember what he tells us about those four factors in the visible world and 
those four only, we shall remember all that Plato is, in this first section, trying 
to teach us about the Good. 


509 c 1-11: Transition from Sun to Divided Line 

As soon as we pass to this transitional passage, it is immediately apparent 
how relevant, and indeed important, is the obvious conclusion just reached. 
The crucial part of this section is so short that I shall quote it in full: 


wy 

Ada phy, elrov, avxva ye 

opuxpov toivuv, mapadimns. 

ovK atroAciibw. 

Mn yap, 
And thereupon we start at once on the Divided Line. The Divided Line in 
fact—and this again is so simple a point that its importance seems to be con- 
stantly overlooked—is explicitly introduced as completing the analogy of the 

We are thus naturally led to expect that, as in the analogy of the Sun, so also 
in the Divided Line, the only relevant factors in the sensible world will be the 
solitary sense of sight and its objects; and that is very nearly, but apparently 
not quite, what we find. In the first of Socrates’ speeches (509 d 1-4) the only 
word used to describe the sensible world—and that used twice—is the familiar 
oparov; and its use is elaborately underlined by the gratuitous etymological 
jest about the derivation of the word odpavds. Again, in his second speech we 
find—and again twice—the equally familiar épdpevov. It is true that in his 
fourth speech (510 a 8-10) Socrates uses instead the word dofacrév—and it is 
astonishing how much use has been made by commentators of this single word. 
But with that one exception, which I hope to be able to explain in due time, 
there is no denying that our expectations have been strikingly confirmed. It 
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looks at first sight as if, in the passage devoted to the lower segment of the 
Divided Line, Plato has gone out of his way to repeat the words dpardév and 
dpwpevov. After the transitional section under discussion the fact should hardly 
surprise us: the Divided Line is indeed ‘completing the analogy of the Sun’. 


509 d 1-511 d 5: The Divided Line 

Plato starts this section with a very brief resumé of the conclusions of the 
Sun analogy; and by so doing, of course, he strongly confirms the point just 
made, that what the Divided Line represents is not the introduction of a sud- 
den new doctrine but rather the continuation of an old. And as soon as the line 
itself is drawn and divided and we proceed to fill in the contents of the various 
segments, the impression we have already received is yet again most powerfully 
corroborated. The lowest segment of the four, D—for the line presents a vertical 
scale of reality and should therefore be drawn vertically rather than horizon- 
tally—is not only described as év pév dpwpévw To pev Erepov TuApa, but is also 
said to contain mp@rov pév tas oxids, €mevta Ta €v Tois Vdact PavTdopara Kai 
Tois 60a TE Kai Acia Kai ava Kal Ta&v TO There is no 
denying that everything specified in this list is an object of sight rather than of 
any other sense. The echo, for instance, which figures prominently in the Cave 
and which Plato could easily have added here had he wished to broaden the 
scope of his illustrations, is conspicuous by its absence: while the possible con- 
tention that the last phrase, «ai wav ro Trowodrov, is clearly intended so to broaden 
the scope promptly loses any force it might have had when we come, a mere 
two lines lower down, to the contents of the second segment, C’: 70 toivuv 
Erepov Tiler Ta TE TrEpi Huds CHa Kai wav TO Kai TO 
oxevaorov oAov yévos. It can hardly be disputed that Plato is here again con- 
cerned to describe the objects of sight as opposed to the other senses. 

So far, in fact, Plato has shown a consistency that is surely too marked to be 
merely accidental. If he does not mean us still to single out sight and its objects 
from the other senses, then his vocabulary is perversely misleading. But now 
comes the crux: *H kai av adro davat, hv 8” eyed, re Kai 
pH, Ws So€acrov mpos TO yywordv, ovTw Td mpos TO @ On 
the basis of this one sentence—even of that one word dofacrdv—Adam built 
his whole interpretation not only of the Divided Line but of the Cave as well. 
For he argues that, since C+-D is here called dofacrdv, and since ro Sofacrdr, 
as opposed to ro yrwordr, was said at 479 d to contain ra 
vopipa Kadod Te Kai GAAwy, C+D must therefore contain ‘not only 
visibles, but other opinables as well’. We must clearly therefore look at this one 
sentence, if not word by word, at least phrase by phrase. 

The proportion in which the visible world has been divided, Plato here tells 
us, corresponds to the relation between copy or likeness on the one hand and 
original on the other. The phrase that sets the tone for the whole sentence is 
therefore the last phrase, otrw 76 To and throughout 
the rest of the sentence the vocabulary is presumably selected to make that 
particular relationship as clear as possible. Now a likeness or reflection can be, 
and often is, so clear and so like the original that it is virtually indistinguishable 
from it. The valid distinction between an original and a copy is in fact not so 
much one of clarity as one of genuineness or authenticity. However precisely a 
copy reproduces its original it is still essentially spurious. The relevant phrase, 
therefore, to draw the essential distinction between the two classes, originals 
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and copies, is no longer the phrase cadnveig cai aoadgeia that we found in 
509 d g but rather the phrase aAneia re ai un of 510 ag. So much, I hope, is 
tolerably clear. But once so much is granted, then the rest of the argument 
follows almost inevitably. For in all that has preceded this sentence—that is to 
say, throughout the whole of the Sun analogy and throughout the whole dis- 
cussion of the lower segment (C+D) of the Line—the visible has stood to the 
intelligible, not as the spurious to the genuine, but rather as the symbol to 
the symbolized. Sight in fact has not only not been opposed to intellect ; it has ac- 
tually been regarded, for Plato’s immediate purpose, as analogous to it, 
functioning in the same way in a different sphere. It follows that, to express 
the relation of spurious copy to genuine original, the contrast éparév—vonrov 
is, in the present context, wholly inappropriate. That contrast could, in the 
present context, express only the relation of symbol to symbolized. It is for this 
reason, I suspect, that we here find the variant yywordv in place of the vonrov 
that we have met so often of late; and the obvious, if not the only, word to 
contrast with yywordv in the present context is the word we find, dogaordv. The 
introduction, in other words, of the new metaphor of copy and original has 
eventually forced upon Plato a change of vocabulary. The ca¢nveia—acadeia 
contrast, which was appropriate enough (in view of the earlier distinction 
between the clarity of objects on which the sun was shining and the obscurity 
of those on which it was not) until it became necessary to define the precise 
relation of C to D, has eventually given way to the new contrast aAnOeia re Kai 
py; and for the same reason the épardv—vonrdv contrast of 509 d 4 has given 
way to the contrast dofacrév—yvwordr. But the very fact that this change is not 
made until it has become absolutely necessary, when added to the fact that 
until that moment Plato’s every word suggests that he is thinking solely of the 
visible, surely indicates that until now the word do€aordv cannot legitimately be 
substituted for the dpardv that Plato chose to write. 

On the strength of this argument alone (though it will be augmented in due 
time by a more powerful argument of a general nature) I conclude without 
much hesitation that Plato’s primary purpose in the Divided Line is indeed, as 
we were earlier led to expect, to use the faculty of sight and the two classes of 
dpara as an illustration of the nature of vods and the two classes of vonrd. The 
lower segment of the line, C+D, is no more intended, at this stage at least, to 
contain a complete classification of the contents of the sensible world than was 
the visible world in the analogy of the Sun. Both alike are not so much classi- 
ficatory as illustrative. In the analogy of the Sun the only four relevant factors 
in the visible world afforded an excellent illustration of the relations subsisting 
between the four analogous factors in the intelligible world. In the Divided 
Line the only two relevant classes in the visible world—namely, visible objects 
and their reflections—afford an excellent illustration, complementary to that 
given in the analogy of the Sun, of the relations subsisting between the two 
analogous classes of entities in the intelligible world. What follows may cause 
us to modify the view, but so far at least it appears that Plato was not only 
writing but thinking too in terms of sight alone among the senses. 

When, therefore, we pass to the upper main division of the Line (A+B) we 
know already that the contents of the segment B stand to those of the segment 
A as the visible reflections and likenesses in D stand to their originals in C. 
And moreover, as we learn at once in the words rois rére pipneiow ws €ixdow 
xpwyévn, those originals in C, dv xai oxi Kai év ddaow eixdves eiciv, are 
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themselves mere ‘images’ of the contents of the segment B. This latter fact is obje 
indeed, as Sir David Ross has lately pointed out in Plato’s Theory of Ideas reat 
(pp. 47-48), a very damaging, if not indeed a fatal, blow to all those interpre- dpat 
tations which, like that of Professor Ferguson in The Classical Quarterly, vol. xv, , the | 
regard the whole lower segment (C+D) as simply and solely illustrative. It is te 8 
not, to my mind, even damaging to an interpretation, such as the one I am simi 
trying to put forward, which regards it as, so far at least, primarily illustrative. I De ques 
myself would readily admit, from the mere fact that Plato presents the Divided | bein 
Line as a single continuous line rather than as two parallel lines, that he must in tl 
have intended some direct connexion, other than that of mere analogy, between two 
the two main segments; and of the nature of that connexion we are not long and 
left in doubt. But I still do not admit, for reasons that will become apparent are | 
later, that that need undermine the arguments already adduced for believing from 
that the primary purpose of the lower segment is to present us with the rela- ‘> beer 
tion, to be then applied to the upper segment, between the objects of sight and f opin 
their visible reflections. with 
I do not propose, at this stage at least, to say any more about the respective 
contents of the segments A and B. The first point to be determined about Sun, 514 
Divided Line, and Cave is the relation in which they are intended to stand each T 
to each. Until there is a measure of agreement on that question it is idle to hope \ wha 
for agreement on the details of any of the three. I shall therefore proceed at Divi 
once to the next section. | as h 
511 d 6-e 5: Transition from Divided Line to Cave ial 
To treat these few lines as a sub-section on their own is no doubt a sur- mer 
prising course ; but I do so for a purpose. It enables me to draw attention to two prok 
facts which, though once again they are often overlooked, are all the same, I not : 
believe, of the utmost significance. batt! 
The first fact is so simple that it calls for little comment. Throughout the 7 earli 
section devoted to the Divided Line Plato puts into the mouth of Socrates a | that 
number of imperatives (vénoov, réuve, 7ifer, etc.) with which the necessary mor 
directions are imparted for drawing and dividing the Line and distributing its ate { 
contents. In the speech comprising the present section these imperatives T! 
become more frequent—Aafeé . . . daddos . . . ré€ov. And if we turn the page and ficar 
look at the beginning of book 7, we see that in the first two lines the series is eo the : 
continued—dzeixagov . . . idé. By so simple a device, I believe, Plato suggests betw 
to his readers (and whether deliberately or unconsciously, I do not mind) that com 
the Cave is as inseparable from the Divided Line as was the Divided Line from look 
the Sun. dam 
At the same time this sub-section, brief as it is, erects an indispensable W 
bridge between two islands that are otherwise obscurely connected one | righ 
to the other. If the primary purpose of the Divided Line is indeed, as I Cav 
have argued, to use the relation of visible objects to their reflections as an not | 
illustration of the relations subsisting between the contents of the upper two : mere 
segments, then clearly, since the object of the Cave, whatever it may be, is very they 
much more ambitious than that, some transition is required from the one to the belo 
other. Even before we come to this passage, as a matter of fact, there have with 
been at least two broad hints thrown out to warn us that before long we shall wort 
be reverting from the present analogy between the objects of sight and the ) adm 
objects of intelligence back to the earlier and more usual contrast between the do ir 
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objects of opinion and those of knowledge. One such hint, clearly, is the 
reappearance, already discussed, of the word dofacrdv in 510 a9 in place of 
sparov. The other, of which equal use has been made by commentators, lies in 
the last clause of all before the transitional passage under discussion, ws peratd 
dd€ns re Kai vod rhv dudvovav odcay, where reappears in an exactly 
similar way in place of dys. But it is only when we come to the passage in 
question that Plato makes it unmistakably obvious that sight is no longer 
being singled out both from the other senses and from opinion. When, in fact, 
in this brief section Plato suddenly and somewhat unexpectedly allots to the 
two lower segments, C and D, the two very comprehensive faculties of zrioris 
and eixaoia respectively, he is, I believe, quite deliberately telling us that we 
are now returning, as he has already warned us that we sooner or later should, 
from the unusual analogy to the usual contrast. No longer is sight, as it has 
been in the latter part of book 6, to be regarded as analogous to intelligence ; 
opinion is once again henceforth, as it was at the end of book 5, to be contrasted 
with knowledge. 


514a 1-517a 7: The Cave 

The main question arising out of the allegory of the Cave itself is simply this: 
what relation did Plato intend it to bear to the analogies of the Sun and the 
Divided Line before it? What, in other words, does he mean when he writes, 
as he does as soon as the allegory itself is complete (517 a 8): ravrnv roivuy.. . 
€iKOVa . . . Mpooamréov arracayv Tots Eumrpoabev All the other 
lesser problems that have been discussed in connexion with the Cave are 
merely particular aspects of this general problem; and since to this general 
problem itself every conceivable answer has by now been propounded, it is 
not surprising that the Cave as a whole has become, like the Divided Line, a 
battlefield of starkly conflicting opinions. From what I have written about the 
earlier sections it is perhaps already clear that I myself regard the traditional view, 
that Line and Cave are parallel, as at least nearer to the truth than any of the 
more recent interpretations ; and I hope that we are now in a position to elimin- 
ate from that traditional view the weaknesses that have laid it open to attack. 

There are two points in particular that call for comment: first, the signi- 
ficance of that brief but crucial phrase in 515 a 5, dpolous jiv: and second, 
the number of stages through which the prisoners are represented as passing 
between the moment of their release—at which moment, obviously, they have 
completed the first stage—and their ultimate and total enlightenment in 
looking at the sun itself. It is from one or both of these points that the most 
damaging attacks have been directed against the traditional view. 

With regard to the phrase dpoiouvs jpiv, it has been argued, and surely 
rightly, that these two words alone are sufficient to prove that the Line and the 
Cave cannot be precisely parallel. For even if it be granted, as I myself would 
not allow, that the shadows and reflections in the segment D of the Line are 
merely representative examples of a whole class of second-hand impressions, 
they must still surely be representative of a class to which they themselves 
belong; and to say that any man sees only shadows and reflections of objects 
without ever seeing the objects themselves (which is of course just what the 
words dpoious 7iv do say) is clearly absurd. This difficulty, so far as I can see, 
admits of only one convincing solution. If, in passing from Line to Cave, we 
do indeed pass from sight-intelligence analogy to opinion—knowledge contrast, 
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then the original condition of the chained prisoners can be naturally regarded 
as corresponding to the lowest of the four segments of the Line without a pre- 
cise parallelism being expected between them. And that the original condition 
of the prisoners is indeed intended to give us a more comprehensive picture of 
second-hand impressions and opinions than is the lowest segment of the Line 
is strongly suggested by the fact that in the Cave there appear, besides the 
shadows, not only the echo that was conspicuous by its absence from the Line, 
but also speculation and conjecture on the part of the. prisoners about the 
significance of shadows and echo alike. 

Indeed, with this one important proviso, these very words dpoiovs 7yiv seem 
to me to afford the clearest possible evidence that Divided Line and Cave are 
parallel. For even when it is admitted that the shadows in the cave give a more 
comprehensive picture than the lowest segment of the Line, it is still surely true 
that no man lives solely on second-hand impressions and opinions without ever 
a first-hand. If the allegory of the Cave were to be strictly accurate, and the 
implications of the words opoiovs jpiv strictly true, then Plato would have had 
to represent his prisoners, not as passing through two successive and totally 
distinct stages inside the cave, but rather as moving repeatedly from one stage 
to the other and back again. It might of course be argued that it is only the 
intractability of allegorical material that forces Plato so to falsify his picture of 
human life. But surely that is not the only reason. The Divided Line has drawn 
a sharp distinction between originals and shadows; the Cave therefore does 
exactly the same. And to suggest that this correspondence is a mere accident— 
which is what those who deny any parallelism between Line and Cave must 
presumably maintain—is not only unflattering to Plato but altogether in- 
credible. The indisputable fact that the shadow-original relationship, which is 
of such vital importance in the Divided Line, reappears not only inside the 
cave itself but again in the outside world, seems to me sufficient of itself to 
establish the closest correspondence between the two passages; while the fact 
that inside the cave itself two stages that are not truly separable are neverthe- 
less represented as completely separate would seem to clinch the argument that 
the allegory of the Cave is a continuation of, and as such to some extent pre- 
determined by, the passage which immediately precedes it. 

The conclusion that the original state of the prisoners corresponds to, but has 
a much wider scope than, the lowest segment of the Line foreshadows my own 
answer to the second question as well. To this question also, as to the main 
question of which it is a part, every conceivable answer seems at one time or 
another to have been propounded. Whereas Mr. Murphy,’ for instance, has 
recently argued that there are in all—that is, including the original chained 
condition—a mere three stages, Mr. Robinson? asserts that, even excluding the 
original state, there are at least eight—namely, in his own words, ‘(1) looking 
towards the light . . . and the things going by . . .; (2) looking at the light itself 
. .-3 (3) being dragged out of the Cave into the light of the sun . . .; and then 
looking at (4) shadows... ., (5) reflections ..., (6) things ..., (7) the nocturnal 
heavens . . ., (8) the sun’. And though such extreme views are unlikely, in my 
opinion, to command wide assent, they admirably illustrate what a divergence 
of opinion has lately arisen as the result of the rejection of the traditional 
interpretation. 

* The Interpretation of Plato’s Republic, 


* Plato’s Earlier Dialectic, p. 194. 
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There is one obvious preliminary point that must be made before I can pro- 
pound my own answer to this problem. The analogy of the Sun, as we saw, 
represented the sun itself, in Plato’s own words (508 b 13), as éxyovov dv 
tayabov éyévvnoev avdAoyov €avr@: and on the basis of that primary analogy 
were drawn also three other analogies, between light and truth, between the 
eye and the soul, and between sight and intelligence. Then came the Divided 
Line, to complete the analogy; and in the Divided Line, as again we saw, the 
objects of sight and their shadows or reflections were to be regarded as analo- 
gous to the contents of the two upper segments of the Line. We have so far in 
fact two closely related analogies—even perhaps two parts of one analogy—in 
one of which the Sun is analogous to the Idea of the Good, while in the other 
shadows and reflections, as opposed to originals, are analogous to the objects 
of dudvova as opposed to vods. There the analogy ends ; for when we come to the 
Cave, the sun itself and shadows and reflections are no longer described for. 
their own sake as affording an analogy to the contents of the intelligible world, 
they actually stand for those contents. No wonder, then, that the Cave is pre- 
ceded by the Sun and the Divided Line: had it not been so, we should not 
know nearly as much as we now do—and that, to judge from the measure of 
agreement on the subject, does not seem to be very much—about what the 
shadows and reflections, or even the sun itself, which play so important a part 
in the world outside the Cave, are intended to represent ; while as it is, it seems 
to me to be beyond dispute—though I admit that it has none the less been dis- 
puted—not only that the sun represents the Idea of Good—that much we 
should probably be able to guess anyway—but also that the shadows and 
reflections in the world outside the Cave correspond to the objects of didvova 
in the second segment, B, of the Line. 

If this argument is sound, we should expect, since the visible world is no 
longer analogous to but now actually represents the intelligible, that there will 
be a correspondence between the world outside the cave on the one hand and 
both 6 dpards rézos of the analogy of the Sun and the whole lower segment, 
C+D, of the Divided Line on the other. And this, of course, is precisely what 
we do find. It is hard to believe that when Plato writes, at 516 a 6-7, mp@rov 
pev Tas oKids ... Kal TOOTO ev Tois Ta TE THY GVOpwTwY Kai Ta THY 
aAAwv eidwAa, he is not deliberately reminding us of the description of the 
contents of the lowest segment, D, of the Line, mp@rov pév tas oxias, Erevra Ta 
rots davrdopara KrA. Indeed, in view of this one reminiscence alone, 
it surely becomes impossible to separate, as Mr. Robinson does, looking at 
shadows and looking at reflections into two distinct stages. The next separable 
stage in the ascent from the cave is reached, I believe, only when we come to 
the three words that immediately follow those just quoted, namely vorepov de 
avra: and the belief that this is so seems to me to be confirmed by the fact 
(trivial, perhaps, but surely not wholly insignificant) that Plato has deferred 
till now the S¢ that balances the preceding pév rather than inserting it, as I 
suspect he would have done if Mr. Robinson’s point were a sound one, into the 
earlier phrase pera 

Moreover, those same three words, dorepov 5é ara, seem strongly to suggest, 
what Mr. Robinson again disputes, that the stage of looking at actual objects 
is a single stage rather than three. It is, of course, unquestionably true that Plato 
himself represents this single stage, like the one before, as gradually rather than 
instantaneously achieved : the escaped prisoners do indeed look at the nocturnal 
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30 
heavens before they can bear to contemplate the sun itself. But neither in this 
stage nor in the stage before should this surprise us; for in the penultimate 
stage there are after all no less than five propaedeutic studies, which are to be 
pursued until we perceive Kowwviav .. . Kai ovyyéverav; while the 
last stage of all has already been compared, in 511 b 5-8, to a flight of steps up 
which dialectic may gradually ascend to the apprehension of the first principle 
of all. If either of these stages in the ascent from the Cave is to be split into a 
number of minor stages, then the corresponding segment in the Divided Line 
must likewise be subdivided into an equal number of minor segments ; and that 
that at least was not part of Plato’s intention can hardly need arguing. 

I have now, I hope, said enough about the details of this one section to allow 
me to revert to the main question, to which my own attitude must anyhow be 
now apparent. I remain convinced, despite the numerous attempts to shake 
such a conviction, that the escape from the Cave, like the Divided Line, is 
quadripartite. But whereas, in the whole lower segment of the Line, we are 
concerned only with the objects of sight and their reflections, inside the cave 
itself there is added, besides the echo, the very much more significant element 
of speculation and evaluation. The prisoners in their original chained condition 
talk about the shadows and consider them to be the whole of reality ; and like- 
wise, when they are released and turned around, they speculate upon the 
relative values of the objects which they now see and the shadows which they 
had seen before. There is no trace of such speculation in the section devoted to 
the contents of the lower segment of the Line. The conclusion seems to me 
irresistible. Whereas in the Divided Line Plato is still regarding sight, as 
differentiated both from the other senses and from opinion, as analogous to 
intelligence, in the Cave he is regarding it as a representative example of every 
type of perception. But with that one vitally important proviso, then, the case 
seems to me overwhelming for regarding the Line and the Cave not only as 
alike quadripartite but also as mutually complementary and explanatory. When 
Plato tells us, therefore, at the end of the allegory of the Cave, that we must 
apply it in toto to what was said before, he means, as would most naturally be 
supposed, that we must apply the allegory of the Cave by itself to the two 
analogies—or two parts of one analogy—that immediately precede it; and 
by so doing, of course, he explicitly knits together the various sub-sections, 
which, for the sake of convenience, I have treated separately, into a single 
whole. 


There is, I fear, a considerable danger that by discussing, as I have, a number 
of points of detail I may have effectively obscured the primary purpose for 
which this article has been written. I shall end, therefore, by viewing the entire 
passage, as I said at the outset that it should be viewed, as a single and indi- 
visible whole. And even if, as may well be the case, my discussion of certain of 
the details has not commended itself, I hope none the less that what I have to 
say about the whole passage will now appear so self-evident as to command 
almost universal assent. 

In the last section of book 5 of the Republic Plato draws, in considerable detail, 
the contrast between opinion on the one hand, which concerns itself only with 
the many particulars of the sense world and refuses to recognize the single Idea 
underlying the many, and knowledge or philosophy on the other, which always 
concentrates on the unique underlying Idea; and throughout all that follows 
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in book 6, right up to the beginning of the analogy of the Sun, this contrast 
between true philosophy and the opinion of the masses is always, even when it 
is not apparent on the surface, lurking only a little way beneath. When, how- 
ever, we come to the analogy of the Sun itself, there can be no question but that 
the contrast is momentarily relegated to the background; instead the relevant 
particulars of the world of experience are suddenly used as analogues to illus- 
trate the relations subsisting in the world of Ideas. The sun, sight, and its objects 
in fact, though they are still, of course, parts of the plurality of particulars which 
has thitherto been contrasted with the unique Ideas, are now for the time being 
no longer to be contrasted with, but rather regarded as analogous to, the Good, 
knowledge, and the Ideas. Moreover, although by selecting only the objects of 
sight Plato is clearly giving us only a partial picture of the world of sense, the 
two worlds, visible and intelligible, are described, in the analogy of the Sun, 
as two analogous wholes ; there is, that is to say, no attempt to subdivide either 
whole, or to distinguish, within either world, between different levels of reality 
or truth. Accordingly, at the end, the one world is summarily described as 
vonrov, and in that world the Good is said BaotAevew, while the other, in which 
the Sun rules, is equally summarily described as dparov. 

When we come, as we do at once, to the Divided Line, 70 épardv is still being 
regarded as analogous to 76 vonrdv: but this time there is an attempt, which is 
indeed the whole object of the passage, to subdivide the contents of each world. 
The two categories of visible things, visible objects and their shadows or 
reflections, are now used as analogues to illustrate the relations subsisting be- 
tween two categories of intelligibles. Because it is still sight and its objects 
that are to be regarded as analogous to intelligence and its objects, the Line is 
indeed, as Plato himself represents it, a continuation of the analogy of the Sun ; 
but because it introduces an entirely new subdivision into the two worlds, it 
adds a new doctrine which, both for its own sake and for our understanding of 
the Cave, is of the very utmost importance. But—and this is the vital point— 
even though, throughout the Sun and the Line together, the visible world is 
employed to illustrate the intelligible, these two analogies together, or these 
two parts of the one analogy, are still to be set against the background in which 
the two worlds, so far from being regarded as analogous, were starkly contrasted 
as the realms respectively of belief and of knowledge. Even though, in other 
words, the Sun and the Line together replace the contrast of knowledge and 
belief with the analogy of intelligence and sight, the original contrast is not 
forgotten but merely temporarily shelved. And since sight and its objects are 
undeniably parts of the world of belief, it is always open to Plato to contrast 
again the two worlds which for the moment he prefers to regard as analogous. 
And that, of course, is just what he does. The very fact that we are instructed to 
draw a single line rather than two should remind us of the inferior status of the 
visible world. Again we are more forcibly reminded, in the sentence beginning 
at 510 a 8, that the contrast between belief and knowledge still underlies the 
analogy between sight and intelligence. We are reminded yet again at 511 d 4, 
by the description of Sidvova as pera€d Te Kai vod. And when finally, in 
his last speech in book 6, Socrates proceeds to allot four different mental stages 
to the four segments of the Line, he virtually tells us that, having now finished 
with the analogy, he is reverting to the earlier contrast. For the two faculties 
attributed to the whole lower segment, eixacia to D and iors to C, are un- 
questionably appropriate not so much to the single sense of sight, with which 
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32 
Plato has lately been almost exclusively concerned, as to the whole realm of 
appearances which he had earlier contrasted with reality. 

So we come to the allegory of the Cave; and since I have nothing to add to 
what I have already written on that subject, I shall attempt in conclusion to 
summarize what I take to be the relation between these three great figures. The 
analogy of the Sun, I believe, being intended primarily to single out the Idea 
of the Good from the other Ideas and to show in what relation it stands both to 
those other Ideas and to the mind that attempts to comprehend it, gives us 
what is deliberately, owing to its deliberate omission of everything irrelevant, 
a fragmentary picture of both the visible and the intelligible worlds. Next the 
Divided Line, by its subdivision of the contents of each world, presses a stage 
farther the analogy already drawn between visible and intelligible and gives 
us what is perhaps a total picture of the latter but what is certainly still a partial 
picture of the former. The Divided Line has in fact—and herein lies its diffi- 
culty—a dual function to perform. It sets out not only, as Plato tells us, to com- 
plete the analogy between the two worlds, visible and intelligible, but also to 
prepare us for the return, effected by the time we come to the Cave, to the old 
contrast between opinion and knowledge. And finally the Cave, no longer 
singling out sight from the other senses but regarding it now as representative 
of every form of perception, gives us what is unquestionably intended as a total 
and all-embracing picture of both worlds alike. Just as, therefore, the Divided 
Line continues and expands the analogy of the Sun, so the allegory of the Cave 
continues and expands the Divided Line. And to perfect the essential cohesion 
of the three figures, the sun itself, which played no part in the Divided Line, 
reappears, as Plato himself makes abundantly clear at 517 b 3, in the Cave. 
There is thus a continuous development throughout the entire passage that I 
have been discussing ; and it is that fact above all others that seems to me to 
have been too often overlooked. Too often is the Divided Line torn from its 
context and in consequence misinterpreted. If only it be remembered—for this 
at least can hardly be disputed—that, whereas in the analogy of the Sun sight 
is temporarily to be regarded as analogous to intelligence, by the time we come 
to the Cave belief is again to be contrasted with knowledge, then the risk of 
grave misunderstanding is at once greatly reduced. For if that is the case, then 
it must be admitted that at some point in the mere three pages devoted to the 
Divided Line the transition has to be effected from temporary analogy back 
to habitual contrast, and the question at issue is thus reduced to the question 
of where that point lies. My own answer to that question may well be disputed ; 
but even that is a matter of secondary importance. What is of primary im- 
portance is that these three great figures, Sun, Divided Line, and Cave, should 
always be treated, not as three separate and independent wholes, like the three 
pictures in a triptych, but as three interrelated and complementary parts of a 
single whole, like the three legs of a tripod. For it is on the basis of the three 
together, and not of one only, that Plato proceeds to expound first his general 
theory of education and then the actual course that is to lead up to the ultimate 
apprehension of the Good. 
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PROTAGORAS, DEMOCRITUS, AND 
ANAXAGORAS 


RECENT accounts of the life of Protagoras' differ widely from one another in 
their treatment of the ancient sources, and in the conclusions which they draw 
from them. A re-examination of the evidence, undertaken in 1949-50 as part of 
a study of the Prometheus trilogy,” has convinced me that a new discussion is 
urgently needed if we are to place the earlier stages of the sophistic movement 
in the right context historically ; and the purpose of this paper is to lay at least 
a part of the foundation for such a discussion. Since the evidence for the life 
of Protagoras includes some allusions to his relations with Democritus, and 
there are some obvious affinities between the careers of Protagoras and Anaxa- 
goras, I have added a short account of the relevant points in the biography of 
Democritus and a more detailed study of the evidence for the life of Anaxagoras. 


I. PROTAGORAS 


The ancient authorities mention three absolute dates in the life of Prota- 
goras. (1) Athenaeus (5. 218 b) says that in the Kolakes, produced in the archon- 
ship of Alcaeus (422/1), Eupolis mentioned Protagoras as then in Athens, 
whereas Ameipsias did not include him in the yopos ¢povriarav of the Konnos, 
produced two years earlier. The fragments of the Kolakes (146-78 Kock) show 
that Protagoras was an important character in the play; he must therefore 
have been in Athens at the time when the play was being composed (pre- 
sumably in 422), and we may conclude that he was not in Athens when the 
Konnos took its final shape. There is therefore contemporary evidence that 
Protagoras was alive, and in Athens, in 422/1. (ii) Apollodorus (Chronica, ap. 
Diog. Laert. 9. 56 = 244 F 71 Jacoby) gave Ol. 84 (444/1) as the date of his 
acme, and this date is narrowed down to 444/3 by some versions of Eusebius’ 
Chronica.> It has been concluded from this that Protagoras was exactly forty in 
444/3, and was therefore born in 484/3, but this is unnecessary ; an acme date 
may refer to the year in which a man performed his most significant public 
action, and it must have been in 444/3 that Protagoras drafted the constitution 
for Thurii (Heracl. Pont. zepi vouwv, ap. Diog. Laert. 9. 50). It is therefore 
possible, and even probable (since legislation is manifestly a task for elder 
statesmen), that Protagoras was rather more than forty in 444/3. (iii) Philo- 
stratus (Vit. Soph. 1. 10. 1) records a story that Maeandrius, Protagoras’ father, 
had shown hospitality to Xerxes when the king invaded Greece, and that the 
king in return had ordered his magi to educate Maeandrius’ son, who was a 
mais at that time. This story is rejected by Jacoby (Ap. Chron. 266), Diels— 
Kranz (ii. 255. 20 n.), and Schmid (op. cit. 16 n. 1), mentioned but not used 
by Miss Freeman (op. cit. 343), and omitted by Morrison ; Diogenes Laertius 

™ W. Schmid, Gesch. d. griech. Literatur, iii paper needs certain minor revisions on the 
(1940), 15-16; J. S. Morrison, C.Q. xxxv historical side; I hope later to examine more 
(1941), 1-7; Kathleen Freeman, The Pre- fully the problems involved in the chronology 
Socratic Philosophers (1946), 343-6. of the decade 460-450. 

2 ‘The date of the Prometheia’, T.A.P.A. | * So PR and Arm.; F. Jacoby, Apollodors 


Ixxx (1949), 66-93. Written and passed for  Chronik (1902), 268. 
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(9. 34) tells a similar tale about Democritus, on the authority of Herodotus. 
Jacoby, whom Diels—Kranz and Schmid follow without acknowledgement, 
argued that the story came from Dinon’s Persica, which Diogenes used as a 
source for the life of Protagoras (he quotes Book 5, along with Apollodorus, for 
Maeandrius as the name of Protagoras’ father—g. 50), and which is said to 
have been prejudiced in favour of the magi. But the story cannot be dismissed 
as easily as that: if Dinon did tell it, why does Diogenes apply it to Democritus 
(in whose biography he does not quote Dinon) and not to Protagoras (for 
whose life he, or his source, admittedly used Dinon) ? Nor is his claim to have 
Herodotus’ authority refuted by the failure of any allusion to Democritus (or 
Maeandrius) to appear in the two passages in Herodotus where Abdera is 
mentioned in connexion with Xerxes’ expedition (7. 10og—Abdera on the 
Persian route to Greece in 480; 8. 120—Abderite hospitality to Xerxes on his 
return from Greece and the king’s gratitude; cf. Diels—Kranz, ii. 81. 13 n.) ; 
as will be shown by other examples, this is not the way in which Diogenes 
treats his authorities. He often seems to summarize them drastically, and in 
such a way as to mutilate their sense; in this case it seems possible that the 
words “Hpddoros are all that remains of a longer discussion in 
which Protagoras was claimed as the source from which Herodotus derived at 
least part of his information about Persia ; Morrison (op. cit. 12-13) has shown 
that the Persian debate contains many Protagorean elements, and Herodotus’ 
certainty that the debate really occurred could be explained if he had heard 
the tale from Protagoras, together with a claim by him that he had had it from 
his Persian teachers in boyhood. It would not follow from this that Protagoras 
really was taught by Persians (it seems that there are genuine Persian elements 
in Herodotus’ account of the death of Cambyses and the accession of Darius, 
and even perhaps in the debate itself,’ but Protagoras could still have invented 
the story as a piece of self-advertisement), but it does follow that Protagoras in 
480/79 was neither too old to be called zais, nor too young to have been of 
interest to the magi as a pupil.” Protagoras, then, can hardly have been born 
after, and was probably born a year or two before, 490 (Morrison’s terminus 
a quo); if so, he was in his late forties when he drafted the constitution for 
Thuria in 444/3, and seventy or thereabouts when he was in Athens in 422/1. 
We have two conflicting accounts of the length of Protagoras’ life, one given 
by Plato and the other perhaps derived (at least in part) from a misinterpreta- 
tion of Plato. (i) In the discussion of sophists in the Meno, Socrates says that for 
more than forty years no one noticed that Protagoras was corrupting his 
pupils, and adds that he believes Protagoras to have been in the near neighbour- 
hood of seventy when he died, having spent forty years in his profession (91 e).? 
It is possible, but unlikely, that ‘more than forty years’ in the first clause 
includes the years which had elapsed between Protagoras’ death and the dra- 
matic date of the Meno (early in 402*); but, given the fondness of the Greeks 
for round numbers, the vagueness of Socrates’ words allows the possibility that 
F. Altheim, Literatur und Gesellschaft im mdéov rerrapdxovra olwat yap avrov 
ausgehenden Altertum, ii (1950), 165-77. amoOaveiv Kai €BdouyKovra yeyo- 
? It is impossible to connect the story with vdra, rerrapdxovra év tH Téxvn dvra. 
Democritus; I shall show later that he was * J. S. Morrison, ‘Meno of Pharsalus, 
not yet born in 480/79. Polycrates, and Ismenias’ (revised for publi- 
3... ITpwraydpas dpa ri cation by H. T. W.-G.), C.Q. xxxvi (1942), 
éAdvOave rods Kai 57-78. 
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Protagoras may have been a year or two over seventy when he died, and makes 
it quite likely that he had been a practising sophist for more than forty (say 
42 or 43) years. The next time we meet these figures, both are definite : Apollo- 
dorus (ap. Diog. Laert. 9. 56) tells us that Protagoras was seventy when he died 
and had been a sophist forty years.’ (ii) According to Diogenes Laertius (9. 55), 
some said that Protagoras was nearly ninety (mpds 7a éverjxovra) at his death; 
and Hesychius (ap. Sch. Plat. Rep. 600 c—p. 273 Greene) made the figure 
definite: Protagoras was ninety and had been forty years a sophist. Quite 
apart from the discrepancy between this account and that of the Meno, which 
is crucial, the fact that Protagoras is not mentioned in the Lucianic essay on 
longevity (though Democritus is there—Luc. Macrob. 18) makes it unlikely 
that the tradition was known to the essayist. Textual confusion at some point 
in the tradition is possible, but improbable ; it seems more likely that the source 
of the higher figure is an attempt by someone to explain the claim put into 
Protagoras’ mouth by Plato (Protag. 317 c) that he was old enough to be the 
father of all those listening to him, without exception. Since these included 
Socrates, born at the latest in 469 (Apol. 17 d), some commentator may have 
taken these words to mean that Protagoras was a full generation older than 
Socrates ; in that case he must have been born circa 500, and have been close 
on ninety when he died, if that event took place (as has been generally sup- 
posed) under the Four Hundred.* However, Protagoras’ words, strictly inter- 
preted, amount only to a claim that he had reached the age of puberty some 
nine months before Socrates’ birth ; he must therefore have been born in 484/3 
at the latest, but there is no physical necessity for him to have been born much 
before that year. On the other hand, when one man says to another, ‘I’m old 
enough to be your father’, he may fairly be supposed to speak with more regard 
to social probabilities than to physical possibility ; though we need not go so 
far as to assume that Protagoras was fully thirty years older than Socrates, the 
passage in the Protagoras seems to make it not only possible but even likely that 
Protagoras was born some years before 484/3. 

Though they differ in details, our authorities agree that Protagoras died 
while attempting to escape from the consequences of a prosecution for asebeia 
at Athens, but they do not give any definite date. Diogenes Laertius (9. 54) 
says that the prosecutor was ‘Pythodorus son of Polyzelus, one of the Four 
Hundred’ or, according to Aristotle (fr. 67 Rose), Euathlus. Euathlus was a 
notorious prosecutor (Ar. Ach. 710, Vesp. 592, fr. 411), and he was also the hero 
of the dilemma about Protagoras’ fee (Diog. Laert. 9. 56, Apul. Flor. 18, cf. 
Quintil. 3. 1. 10) ; it is possible, then, that here too, as in the case of Herodotus 
discussed above, Diogenes or his more immediate sources misrepresent what 
Aristotle said ; alternatively, Euathlus may have been associated with Pytho- 
dorus in the prosecution. It seems that the words els r@v rerpaxociwy, applied 
to Pythodorus by Diogenes, are responsible for what may be called the con- 
ventional view that Protagoras’ death took place under the Four Hundred; 
but, as Morrison has seen, this is not necessary. Pythodorus was not an un- 
common name in Athens in the latter part of the fifth century,* and Diogenes’ 


1 Jacoby, Ap. Chron. 266-9, assumes that place of the simple and familiar o. 
the figures must have come from the Meno. 3 The date of Protagoras’ death will be 


2 Jacoby, Ap. Chron. 269, suggested that discussed below. 
9?’ might have displaced o’, but he did not 
explain why a scribe should put the less 
familiar and intrinsically less probable ? in 


* There are several in Thucydides, for 
example. It would be interesting to know if 
the son of Polyzelus should be identified with 
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description may be intended only as a means of identifying this particular one; 
it cannot prove that Pythodorus was already one of the Four Hundred when 
he prosecuted Protagoras. It is unlikely that a member of the Four Hundred 
would have been in a position to initiate a prosecution, even for so detestable 
an offence as asebeia, after the fall of the régime; but Pythodorus could have 
come forward to prosecute Protagoras at any time between 421 and 411/10, 
and prosecutions for asebeia are perhaps more likely to have occurred in the 
first half of this decade (when Nicias was in the ascendant) ; there is no evidence 
to connect Protagoras, either directly or indirectly, with the panic over the 
Hermae and Alcibiades’ profanation of the Mysteries. There is nothing, there- 
fore, in the story of Protagoras’ prosecution and death which requires us to 
date either of these events long after his last attested appearance in Athens in 
422/1; in this way we can reconcile the evidence of the Meno about his age at 
death with the suggestion already made that he was born in 492 or 491. 

Diogenes Laertius (9. 55) tells us that, according to Philochorus, Euripides 
alluded to Protagoras’ death in the Jxion, which Diels—Kranz (ii. 55. 7) date 
410-408, referring to ‘p. 490 N.”. Nauck, however, gives no evidence for dating 
the Ixion except this very passage from Diogenes. According to Schmid (op. cit. 
604.n. 9), H. Beng] (Staatstheoretische Probleme, 37, 66) dates the play about 410; 
Bengl’s book is not available to me, but it seems from Schmid’s words that he 
argues from the supposition that Protagoras died in 411 (the date accepted by 
Schmid himself), and has not any new evidence. In fact, the date of the Jxion 
is unknown, except that there may be an allusion to it in the Philoctetes (676- 
85), produced in the archonship of Glaucippus (410/9—Arg. Phil.). The frag- 
ments of the Jxion, even after Kuiper’s addition of fr. 403 N.? (Mnemos. N.S. xli 
(1913), 242), neither confirm nor refute Philochorus. Morrison (op. cit. 4) 
suggests that Philochorus mentioned the Jxion in mistake for the Palamedes, 
produced in 415,! and that fr. 588 N.? refers to Protagoras, and not, as our 
sources (Diog. Laert. 2. 44, Arg. Isoc. Bustris) absurdly claim, to Socrates.” 

It is very likely that in the Palamedes, the plot of which hinged on the classic 
case of judicial murder, Euripides alluded to the death of Protagoras, and the 
words of fr. 588 are at least as appropriate to Protagoras as they could be to 
Socrates; but it is hard to believe that Philochorus could possibly have made 
the mistake which Morrison attributes to him. That the Jxion, which may be 
supposed to have dealt with the punishment of that ‘wretched, rash, intruding 
fool’ (cf. Pind. Pyth. 2. 21-48), should have contained allusions to the rash- 
ness of Protagoras is (in my judgement) very probable; and I suggest that 
here again we have an example of Diogenean mutilation, and that if we 
had Philochorus’ exact words we might find that he mentioned both the 
Palamedes and the Ixion (and perhaps other plays as well) in connexion with 


Protagoras. 
So far, then, we may claim that it is at least possible that Protagoras was born 


the signatory to the Peace of Nicias and the Olympiad; this interpretation goes back only 
alliance with Sparta (Th. 5. 19, 24), the to the later scholia on Aristophanes (Av. 842, 
raider of Epidaurus Limera (Th. 6. 105), or Vesp. 1326). 

the Anaphlystian who moved the decree 2 There is no need, however, to reject the 


establishing the Four Hundred (Ath. Pol. story about Socrates outright, as Morrison 
2g. I). does; the incident may have occurred at a 


* This date is correct only if Aelian (V.H. revival of the Palamedes early in the fourth 
2. 8) means xara Kai évevnKooTiv century. 
dAvpmedda to refer to the first year of the 
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in 492 or 491, that he began his career as a sophist in the sixties,’ and that he 
died in (or soon after) 421. In the article mentioned above (see p. 33, n. 2), I 
have discussed the early career of Protagoras as a sophist at some length, and 
have suggested that he came to Athens some time before the ostracism of 
Cimon (461), that he at first associated with the Cimonians but became dis- 
gusted with their violent and illiberal attitude towards problems of human 
rights, that he transferred his allegiance to the democrats (and especially to 
Pericles) about the time of the democratic campaign against the Areopagus 
(between 463 and 461), that he collaborated with Pericles until about the time 
of Tanagra (458), that there was then a quarrel between him and Pericles over 
his communication of state secrets to unauthorized persons, which led to Prota- 
goras’ banishment, nominally because of the impiety of his book On the Gods 
but actually to clear the way for the recall of Cimon (winter 458-457), and that 
Protagoras then went to Sicily, where he met Aeschylus and inflicted on him 
that highly prejudiced version of Pericles’ proceedings which seems to have 
provided Aeschylus with part of the raw material for the Prometheus Bound. 

There is no evidence at all about the life of Protagoras between his suggested 
expulsion from Athens in 458/7 and his drafting of the constitution for Thuria 
in 444/3, but it is probable that he devoted the intervening years to acquiring 
the great reputation in Sicily which Hippias later found him enjoying (Plat. 
Hipp. Mat. 282 d—e), and to laying the foundations of the fine fortune which 
Socrates mentions in the Meno (91 d; Hippias too made a good profit on his 
lectures in Sicily) ; it is tempting to suggest that the Sicilian school of rhetoric 
owed its later importance to the teaching of Protagoras in these ‘lost years’.? 
It is not absolutely certain that Protagoras returned to Athens before he com- 
posed the constitution for Thuria, but it is likely that the earlier visit mentioned 
in the Protagoras (310 e) took place about this time; if so, his banishment must 
have been revoked before 444/3 (perhaps as the result of an amnesty after the 
conclusion of the Thirty Years’ Peace). 

Whether the dramatic date of the Protagoras is to be taken as shortly before 
the outbreak of the Archidamian War or shortly after the Peace of Nicias, it 
contains anachronisms which seriously lessen its credit as an authority for actual 
events in the life of Protagoras ; but on the whole it seems more likely that the 
earlier date (as most recently argued by Morrison) should be accepted, and 
that the Protagoras may be used (subject to every possible reserve) as evidence 
for two visits by Protagoras to Athens, the first while Hippocrates was still a 
child (probably circa 444) and the second when Hippocrates was a young man 
(perhaps circa 433). It is clear from Hippocrates’ excitement that he expected 
Protagoras’ second visit to be short, and we may conclude that Plato believed 
the earlier visit to have been short too. 

Morrison (op. cit. 7) assumes without argument that Protagoras was expelled 
from Athens under the decree of Diopeithes (which he dates, also without argu- 
ment, to 430*). The decree will have to be discussed in detail in its proper place 


‘ It need not therefore occasion any sur- 66 n. 11, 67 nn. 4, 7 (Gorgias), 92-93 
prise that an echo of Protagorean termino- (Corax). 
logy is to be found in Aesch. Agam. 699 f.— 3 This possibility will be discussed further 
see Fraenkel’s note ad loc. in connexion with Anaxagoras. 

? Protagoras the first teacher of pyropixy * So Adcock, C.A.H. v. 478; E. R. Dodds, 


Diog. Laert. 9. 52-54; Protagoreanism in The Greeks and the Irrational, 1951, 201 n. 62, 
the Sicilian rhetoricians, cf. Schmid, op. cit. __ is inclined to agree. 
(above, p. 33, n. 1) 58 n. 1, 59 n. 2, 61, 
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(in the life of Anaxagoras) ; it will there be shown that Morrison’s date is 
almost certainly wrong and apparently the result of a too complete trust in 
Diels—Kranz, and that there is no evidence that the decree affected anyone but 
Anaxagoras. More important evidence is provided by Protagoras’ description 
of the courage with which Pericles bore the loss of his two elder sons in the 
Plague (Plut. Mor. 118 e = 80 B g D.-K.), which reads like an eyewitness’s 
account. Protagoras, then, may have been in Athens for a short time during the 
winter 430-429, and this is the last event in his life which can be established or 
conjectured, except for his return to Athens in 422/1, his trial, and death. 
We may therefore summarize the events of Protagoras’ life as follows: 


Year Events and authorities Age 
492(491)(?) Born at Abdera (Diog., Meno?, Protag.? o 
480/79 Pupil of magi (own claim to Hdt.?, Philostr.) (?) 11-13 
464/3(?) Settles in Athens as sophist (PV?, Meno?) 27-29 
458/7(?) Expelled from Athens by decree (Cic., Philostr.); goes to Sicily, 33-35 

where he meets Aeschylus(?) (PV?) 
445/4(?) Expulsion decree revoked(?) ; visits Athens (Protag.)(?) 46-48 
444/3 Drafts constitution for Thuria (Heracl.) 47-49 
433(?) Visit to Athens (Protag.) (?) 58-59 
430(429) Visit to Athens (own words in Plut.)(?) 61-63 
422/1 In Athens (Eup.) 69-71 


421(420)(?) Accused by Pythodorus (and Euathlus?) ; drowned while trying to 70-72 
escape (Diog., Tim. Phl., Philostr., Meno) 


II. DEmMocRITUS 


For my present purpose, the biography of Democritus is of importance only 
in its relation to the evidence for the lives of Protagoras and Anaxagoras, which 
has been bedevilled on Democritus’ account for two main reasons: that Prota- 
goras and Democritus were both Abderites (so that later biographers naturally 
sought to connect them, and were helped in this by the ambiguity of 6 AB3n- 
pirns), and that Democritus was the intellectual ancestor of the Epicureans (so 
that Epicurean ‘historiography’ sought to exalt Democritus at the expense of 
Protagoras). 

Several of our authorities make out that Protagoras was a contemporary, or 
even a pupil, of Democritus (contemporary—Apul. Flor. 18; pupil—Diog. 
Laert. 9. 50, 53, Philostr. Vit. Soph. 1. 10. 1, Hesych. ap. Sch. Plat. Rep. 600 c). 
Diogenes and Hesychius imply an attempt to reconcile the two relationships by 
saying that Protagoras began life as a porter, but took to philosophy after 
meeting Democritus, who was impressed by the ingenuity with which Prota- 
goras solved the problem of handling an awkward load. That Protagoras did 
have some connexion with portering is suggested by the story ascribed to 
Aristotle (zepi wadeias fr. 63 Rose, ap. Diog. Laert. 9. 53) that Protagoras 
invented a rvAn for porters, which is partially confirmed by the appearance of 
the 7vAn in the Kolakes (Poll. 7. 92, 10. 39 = Eup. fr. 170 Kock), but the son of 
a man rich enough for it to have been plausibly claimed that he entertained 
Xerxes is not likely to have been a professional porter at any time, and the 
probable context of Aristotle’s reference is more likely to have been the value 
of a liberal education in dealing with even technical problems. Diogenes adds 
that Epicurus called Protagoras a dopyoddpos, which may be a Diogenean 
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misunderstanding of a derogatory metaphor used by Epicurus, or perhaps a 
misinterpretation by Epicurus of Aristotle’s story about the 7vAn or even of a 
comedian’s jest.’ 

The one certainty abou’ “‘emocritus’ life is that he was forty years younger 
than Anaxagoras (Democritus’ own statement in the Mixpdos Aidkoopos ap. 
Diog. Laert. 9. 41 = 68 B 5 D.-K..) ; and since the bulk of the evidence about 
Anaxagoras (to be discussed below) suggests that Anaxagoras was born about 
500, it appears that Democritus must have been born about 460, and was there- 
fore at least twenty-five years younger than Protagoras, whose career as a 
sophist must, on the lowest estimate, have begun when Democritus was still a 
child—on the theory put forward above, Protagoras was already an influential 
figure at Athens when Democritus was born. The stories pointing to Demo- 
critean influence on Protagoras can hardly be anything but fabrications (it is 
easy to suggest that the fabricators were Epicureans), but these fabrications 
have had certain consequences in the chronological traditions. In the first 
place, Democritus’ birth had to be antedated to make him at least as old as 
Protagoras, and since there was evidence in Plato that Protagoras was old 
enough to be Socrates’ father, the simplest solution was to make Democritus 
some thirty years older than Socrates. In that case, since Democritus was by 
his own admission forty years younger than Anaxagoras, Anaxagoras must have 
been born some seventy years before Socrates, i.e. circa 540 (and that is exactly 
what we find the manuscripts of Diogenes Laertius implying), or some forty 
years too early. We may therefore conclude that Democritus has the Epicur- 
reans to thank for some forty of those 104 years which he is said to have lived 
(Luc. Macrob. 18), that Democritus was in reality about sixty-four when he 
died, and (since he seems to have been born circa 460) that he died circa 396. 
It is also possible that Protagoras owes some of his alleged ninety years to an 
account which antedated his birth to circa 500 so as to make him an exact 
contemporary of the ‘Epicureanized’ Democritus, and post-dated his death to 
make it fall under the Four Hundred. 


IIT. ANAXAGORAS 


Diogenes Laertius (2. 7) gives three main versions of the life of Anaxagoras,” 
quoting authorities for two of the three: (i) Anaxagoras was born in Ol. 70 
(500-496) and died in Ol. 78 (468-464) (Apollodorus, Chronica) ; (ii) Anaxa- 
goras came to Athens in the archonship of Callias (456/5), at the age of twenty 
(Demetrius of Phalerum, dpydvrwv avaypady = 228 F 2 Jacoby’*) ; (iii) Anaxa- 
goras was twenty at the time of Xerxes’ diabasis and seventy-two when he died ; 
‘they say’ that he spent thirty years in Athens. Eusebius put Anaxagoras’ birth 
in 500/499 and his death in 460/59 (Cyril, in Zul. 1. 12 b, Eus. Chron. Mer. Ol. 
80. 1), and the Parian Marble (239 A 60 Jacoby) makes Anaxagoras, Euripides, 


' Did Protagoras appear in Hermippus’  F. M. Cleve, Philosophy of Anaxagoras (1949), 
Popyoddpa (Herm. frr. 61-67 Kock) ? ix-x) G. F. Unger (Philol. Suppl. iv (1884), 

2 The discussions which I have principally 511-50) seems to me to add anything of 
used are thosé by F. Jacoby (Ap. Chron. 224— value. 
50), A. E. Taylor (‘On the Date of the Trial 3 Jacoby (ad loc.) strangely dates Callias 
of Anaxagoras’, C.Q. xi (1917), 81-87), 480/79; T. J. Cadoux (7.H.S. lxviii (1948), 
H. T. Wade-Gery (7.H.S. lii (1932), 220), 81), referring (n. 39) to Jacoby, still more 
and J. S. Morrison (C.Q.xxxv (1941),5n.2; strangely asserts that Demetrius dated 
cf. D.U.F. xli (1949), 61 n. 40). Neither Anaxagoras’ acme to the archonship of 
Miss Freeman (op. cit. 261-3) nor (pace Calliades. 
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and Socrates contemporaries. We must also take into account the stories told 
about the relations of Anaxagoras with Themistocles (Stesimbrotus ap. Plut. 
Them. 2' = 107 F 1 Jacoby) and with Pericles (e.g. Plat. Phaedr. 269 e, Isoc. 
15. 235, Plut. Per. 4, 32, Diog. Laert. 2. 13), the evidence of Satyrus’ Lives and 
Sotion’s Succession of the Philosophers (both ap. Diog. Laert. 2. 12) about trials, 
the tale of the one-horned ram (Plut. Per. 6), and the decree of Diopeithes 
(Plut. Per. 32). 

If it stood alone, the version ascribed to Apollodorus (yeyevfoGa: Ol. 70, 
teOvnxéva Ol. 78) could perhaps be accepted in its natural sense, but the allega- 
tion that Anaxagoras died in Ol. 78 (i.e. at latest before midsummer 464) is 
altogether inconsistent with the stories about Anaxagoras’ activities after that 
date (this objection applies with almost equal force to the Eusebian date for his 
death) ; and if he was born in Ol. 70 (i.e. not before midsummer 500) he cannot, 
by either Apollodorus’ version or Eusebius’, have been seventy-two when he 
died, nor can he have spent thirty years in Athens if he came there at the age of 
twenty. One solution of this difficulty is Scaliger’s—to emend Diogenes’ text so 
as to put Anaxagoras’ death in Ol. 88 (supposing €fdopu7nKoar7s to have slipped 
in as a reminiscence of €BdounKoory and éBdouxyKovra just above). This correc- 
tion is historically reasonable, since it brings Apollodorus into line with the 
other authorities (except Eusebius, whose date for Anaxagoras’ death should 
perhaps be explained as due to a confusion with the date of his acme), and 
linguistically attractive, since it allows yeyevfjcfa to be taken in its most 
natural sense. But it is not certain that Scaliger’s emendation should be accepted 
into the text, for all that: Apollodorus on Anaximenes (Diog. Laert. 2. 3 = 
F 66 Jacoby) plainly uses yeyévynra: in the sense of ‘flourished’, and if the same 
meaning should be given to yeyevfofa in his reference to Anaxagoras, it will 
follow that Apollodorus thought of Anaxagoras as having been born in Ol. 60 
(540-536) and presumably.as having died in Ol. 78 (as the manuscripts of 
Diogenes Laertius say). To explain the discrepancy between this version and 
the general opinion of our authorities that Anaxagoras was born in Ol. 70, 
Morrison (loc. cit.) suggests that Apollodorus may have antedated Anaxagoras’ 
birth ‘to enable him to be a pupil of Anaximenes, whose death he places in 
499 (D.L. ii. 3: see ibid. 6)’. Diogenes’ actual words do nothing to confirm this 
suggestion ; 2. 6, which says that Anaxagoras was a pupil of Anaximenes, does 
not mention Apollodorus, and 2. 3 (= 244 F 66 Jacoby) says that according 
to Apollodorus Anaximenes died in Ol. 63 (which would not give Anaxagoras 
much time to have been his pupil, even if Anaxagoras had been born at the 
beginning of Ol. 60 and Anaximenes died at the end of Ol. 63). As I have 
already argued, it is more likely that Apollodorus accepted the Epicurean ante- 
dating of Democritus’ birth, which required Anaxagoras’ birth to be corres- 
pondingly antedated. We may therefore accept Eusebius’ statement that 
Anaxagoras was born in 500/499, and that of Diogenes’ anonymous infor- 
mant that he was seventy-two when he died, without committing ourselves 
to accepting Scaliger’s emendation into the text of either Apollodorus or 
Diogenes. 


’ Plutarch expresses doubts about the shown that nothing in the chronological 
story, because Stesimbrotus also connected evidence makes it impossible for Themis- 
Themistocles with Melissus, Pericles’ oppo- _tocles to have heard lectures by Anaxagoras 
nent in the Samian War; whatever we may _ in Athens. See also G. B. Kerferd, “The First 
think of the story about Melissus, it will be Greek Sophists’, C.R. lxiv (1950), 8-10. 
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Demetrius’ alleged statement next calls for consideration. Taylor, rightly 
emphasizing that we have excellent authority (Plato and Isocrates) for the 
statement that Pericles was Anaxagoras’ pupil, and that this can hardly have 
been true if Anaxagoras did not come to Athens until 456/5, suggested that 
KaAXiov was a mistake for KaA\ddov (archon 480/79). This, he argued, would 
bring Demetrius into agreement with Eusebius and Diogenes’ unnamed source 
about Anaxagoras’ birth, and would allow him to have spent thirty years in 
Athens before 450/49, the year in which, Taylor suggested, ‘Thucydides son of 
Melesias may have prosecuted Anaxagoras (Satyrus ap. Diog. Laert. 2. 12). 
On the other hand, nothing in the evidence makes it necessary to suppose (as 
Unger, Taylor, Morrison, and Miss Freeman all do) that Anaxagoras’ thirty 
years in Athens were continuous, and 480/79 would be a very strange year in 
which to establish oneself as a philosopher in Athens. The connexion of 
Anaxagoras’ twentieth year with the diabasis of Xerxes suggests that Anaxa- 
goras, being a subject of the king and of military age, may have taken part in 
the expedition (and visited Athens) as a Persian conscript, and that this may 
have been the ground for the accusation of medism brought against him by 
Thucydides; he may even have stayed behind after the Persian retreat, but 
twenty seems young for setting up as a teacher of science and philosophy, and 
it is more reasonable to suppose that Anaxagoras did not settle in Athens until 
some years after 479. It is also possible that we have here the results of yet 
another Diogenean mutilation, and that Demetrius mentioned both Calliades 
and Callias in connexion with Anaxagoras (but see below). 

According to Sotion (ap. Diog. Laert. 2. 2), Anaxagoras was convicted of 
asebeia on a charge brought by Cleon, and condemned to a fine of five talents 
and exile; Satyrus (ibid.) is said to have recorded that he was prosecuted by 
Thucydides (obviously the son of Melesias) as part of a political campaign 
against Pericles, the charge including medism as well as asebeta, and that he 
was condemned to death in absentia. The two stories are equally circumstantial, 
and altogether irreconcilable. It is hard to imagine Thucydides and Cleon 
uniting to prosecute anyone, and no one could be sentenced simultaneously to 
death in absentia and to a fine and exile. ‘Taylor argued that a charge of medism 
would be impossible after the Peace of Callias; there seems to be no evidence 
that anyone at Athens was accused of medism after 450, but Aristophanes 
treats such a charge as at least a comic possibility (e.g. in Equit. 478—Cleon is 
the speaker), so that Taylor’s argument for the terminus ante quem of 'Thucy- 
dides’ prosecution is weak. Wade-Gery connects Thucydides’ attack on Anaxa- 
goras with the political campaign against Pericles before the outbreak of the 
Archidamian War, but neither Taylor nor Wade-Gery discusses the alleged 
attack by Cleon at all, or considers the possibility that there were two attacks 
on Anaxagoras. 

The scanty evidence about prosecutions at Athens in the fifth century sug- 
gests that there, as at Rome, a political prosecution might be a good way for a 
young man, or a rising politician, to bring himself into public notice; and it 
seems possible that by 433/2 Thucydides might be too senior to undertake in 
person the prosecution of Anaxagoras. On the other hand, if he did prosecute 
Anaxagoras in 433/2 and have him condemned to death in absentia, there would 
clearly have been no need for Cleon to get Anaxagoras condemned to a fine 
and exile within the next five years. It seems therefore that we should put 
Thucydides’ attack on Anaxagoras before the ostracism of Thucydides (443) ; 
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and there is some evidence that it ought to be put before 453, when Thucy- 
dides was a rising man but had not yet succeeded Cimon as leader of the 
conservatives. 

That Anaxagoras was not in Athens in the late fifties and early forties is 
strongly suggested by Socrates’ references to him in the Phaedo. We are told 
that when Socrates was seventeen (in 453/2) he began to associate with Arche- 
laus (Porphyr. ap. Cyril. in Jul. 6. 186 d, lo Ch. ap. Diog. Laert. 2. 23, Diog. 
Laert. 2. 10), who was himself a pupil of Anaxagoras (Gal. Hist. Phil. 3 
[D. 599], Diog. Laert. 2. 10, Suid. s.v. ApyéAaos). Socrates remained with 
Archelaus some years (Ion says that they visited Samos together ; if Socrates’ 
words in Crito 59 b are to be taken literally, this must have been on military 
service, but not necessarily as late as 440-39).' This is the proper context for 
Socrates’ studies in natural philosophy (Phaed. 96 a—g9 d) ; Socrates makes it 
plain that all his knowledge of Anaxagoras’ doctrines was derived from books 
(Phaed. 97 b, 98 b; cf. Apol. 26d), which would be very unlikely if Anaxagoras 
were in Athens during those years. It is therefore probable that Thucydides’ 
prosecution of Anaxagoras should be dated before 453/2, and possible that it 
should be associated with the campaign against Pericles which was in progress 
in 456/5, the year of the first known attack upon Pericles by a comic writer 
(Cratinus in the Nemesis ; for the date cf. Schmid, Gesch. d. gr. Lit. iv (1946), 69, 
72), and which was perhaps due to Pericles’ continued failure to implement the 
clause in the ‘Compact of Elpinice’ (Plut. Per. 10) by which Cimon was to have 
the chief command against Persia. A prosecution of Anaxagoras would at any 
time, it seems, be a sure way of vexing Pericles; and if my suggestion that in 
458/7 Pericles had engineered the expulsion of Protagoras from Athens in order 
to clear the way for the return of Cimon is correct, an attack on Anaxagoras by 
one of Cimon’s associates shortly afterwards might have a specially irritating 
effect on Pericles. That Pericles’ opponents did not directly imitate his proce- 
dure against Protagoras, by moving a decree of expulsion against Anaxagoras 
in the assembly, is perhaps to be explained by suggesting that Pericles’ control 
over the assembly was strong enough to protect Anaxagoras even against such 
inflammatory charges as asebeia and medism; legal action offered a better 
chance of success, since fewer votes had to be obtained in the courts than in the 
assembly and the secrecy of the voting in the courts would protect those jurors 
whose religious scruples induced them to vote against Pericles’ friend. Even so, 
we are told that the death-penalty was voted by a very small majority (Joseph. 
in Ap. 2. 265). It may perhaps be not unreasonable, then, to suggest that 
Thucydides’ attack on Anaxagoras took place in 456/5, and the acceptance of 
this date has the advantage of connecting an important event in Anaxagoras’ 
life with the archonship of Callias. 

If we believe the story of the one-horned ram (Plut. Per. 6), Anaxagoras had 
returned to Athens before the ostracism of ‘Thucydides (probably in the spring 
of 443) ; and for this to have been possible the conviction obtained against him 
by Thucydides in the fifties must have been quashed. This might have been 
done by a decree in favour of Anaxagoras alone, or by a more general amnesty 
—for neither of which is there any direct evidence. That Anaxagoras was not 
the only person to benefit by a change of political climate in Athens in the late 
forties is suggested by the almost simultaneous reappearance of Protagoras on 
the Athenian political stage; it is therefore possible that some amnesty-decree 
See F. Jacoby, C.Q.xli (1947), 9-10. 
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y- had been passed shortly before 444. Convictions for medism are most likely to 
e have been quashed after the Peace of Callias, but such an amnesty would not 


cover convictions for asebeia; and it seems from Socrates’ experiences that 


is Anaxagoras’ return to Athens should be dated well on in the forties, and not 
d immediately after the Peace of Callias (449 at latest). It seems more likely, on q 
2. the whole, that the Thirty Years’ Peace, which may have been expected to a 
z, usher in an ‘era of good feeling’ (cf. Ar. Ach. 194-200), may have been followed Wl 
3 by a general amnesty, which left both Anaxagoras and Protagoras free to i 
h return to Athens in 444. q 
s” There is no evidence of any disturbance to Anaxagoras’ life in Athens after H | 
'y the incident of the one-horned ram, until we come to the decree of Diopeithes. a 
or Plutarch (Per. 32) is the only ancient authority who mentions the decree; he ‘" 
it says that it called for the impeachment (eicayyéAAeo8ar) of those who had no , 
cS respect for sacred things and who taught 7a perdpova. The sequence of events . 
AS in Plutarch’s account is: (1) the Megarian decree (30) ; (2) Pericles’ refusal to i 
"4 rescind it (31. 1) ; (3) (not necessarily after 1 and 2) the attack on Pheidias and u 
it his death in prison at Athens (31. 2—5) ; (4) (sept rodrov tov xpdvov) the prosecu- q 
SS tion of Aspasia ; (5) Diopeithes’ decree, attacking Pericles through Anaxagoras Ly 
(both 32. 1); (6) popularity of these leads to a decree of Dracontides_ . 
)s (with amendments by Hagnon) for the auditing of Pericles’ accounts (32. 2) ; YP 
e (7) acquittal of Aspasia; (8) Pericles, fearing for Anaxagoras, induces him to " 
e leave Athens; (9) Pericles, apprehensive about his own position, fans the flame q 
y of war (all three 32. 3); (10) the Lacedaemonians summon Athens to rid her- a 
n | self of the Cylonian dyos (33. 1); (11) invasion of Attica (33. 2). ia 
r | In this sequence, items (4)—(8) at least seem to form a connected chrono-  - 
ry | logical series, in which the decrees of Diopeithes and Dracontides come between ih} 
g Hermippus’ entry of the charges against Aspasia before the archon basileus and a 
2 the hearing of the case, and the whole series seems to precede the outbreak of a 
1S the Archidamian War; but, apart from the general difficulty of determining ri 
| : the chronological sequence of events in any life by Plutarch, there is one parti- i 
h cular weakness in the chapters under consideration: the story of Pheidias’ a 
r death at Athens is almost certainly untrue.’ According to Philochorus (ap. a 
e Sch. Ar. Pax 601—Hill, Sources*, p. 32), Pheidias completed the statue of 
rs ) Athena (Parthenos) in 438/7 (the date is now confirmed by epigraphical dl 
), evidence—Hill, Sources*, p. 297, No. 44); being afterwards accused of embez- ‘i 
1. zling ivory, he went to Elis, where he made the statue of Zeus (he was engaged a 
it on it, it seems, in or soon after 436—Paus. 5. 11. 3) and was killed by the sf 
of Eleans in 432/1. There is no evidence that Pheidias was ever in Athens after iq 
:’ 438/7; his descendants lived in Elis (Paus. 5. 14. 5). i 
Diels—Kranz (59 A 17) quote from Diodorus (12. 39) a mention of malicious a 
d attacks on Anaxagoras in the archonship of Euthydemus (431/30), but a study a 
g } of the context from which this reference is taken shows that Diodorus does not 
n | in fact date the attacks to this year. The only event in Greece which he ascribes | 
n to the archonship of Euthydemus is the outbreak of the Archidamian War i 
y | (12. 38. 1); the rest of his notice for 431/30 (ib. 38. 2-39) is devoted to the | 
yt causes of the war, which he gives in the following order: (1) transfer of the | 
e League treasury to the keeping of Pericles in Athens—malversations by Pericles 
n (38. 2); (2) audit of Pericles’ accounts demanded—his anxiety—precocity of 
e * Plutarch is the only authority for it, must, refer to the attack mentioned by 


since Ar. Pax 605 may, and Diod. 12. 39. 2 _Philochorus. 
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Alcibiades (38. 3); (3) Pericles meditates bringing about a great war (38. 4) ; 
(4) Pheidias makes the statue of Athena, with Pericles as trustee (39. 1) ; (5) the 
people demand an account of the gold voted for the statue, order the arrest of 
Pheidias and accuse Pericles of iepoovAia ; (6) malicious attacks on Anaxagoras 
(both 39. 2); (7) Pericles finally decides on war (39. 3); (8) the Megarian 
decree—the Lacedaemonians demand its repeal (39. 4) ; (9) Pericles persuades 
the assembly to reject the demand and prepare for war (39. 5). Diodorus, it 
will be seen, does not mention the decree of Diopeithes, but he agrees with 
Plutarch in putting the attacks on Anaxagoras before the outbreak of the war. 

Plutarch, however, associates the decree of Diopeithes very closely with the 
anti-Periclean decree of Dracontides and Hagnon and with the trial of Aspasia 
(which Diodorus does not mention) ; and it could be argued that the Dracon- 
tides-Hagnon decree belongs to the campaign against Pericles which certainly 
followed Hagnon’s inglorious return from Poteidaea in the late summer of 430 
(Thuc. 2. 58-65), and hence that the attacks on Anaxagoras and Aspasia 
should also be dated 430/29. Prosecutions of Pericles’ intimates for asebeta, even 
if we reject Plutarch’s dating of the attack on Pheidias and regard the details of 
the charges against Aspasia' as due to taking comic slanders too seriously, 
would certainly be in place in that campaign, since they could be represented 
as an attempt to counter the moral and religious anarchy induced by the 
Plague (Thuc. 2. 52-4) and even as an attempt to avert a recurrence of the 
scourge by removing the pollutions which had caused it.? However, to transfer 
the decree of Diopeithes to this campaign flies in the face of our authorities 
(Taylor’s suggestion of 450 is open to the same objection, in an even stronger 
degree), and it seems that Wade-Gery was right to date the decree circa 433/2 
and to connect it with the return of Thucydides from ostracism, but wrong to 
connect Thucydides’ prosecution of Anaxagoras with the decree. Whether 
Cleon’s prosecution followed immediately on the passing of Diopeithes’ decree 
we do not know; it may be that when the trouble had blown over, Anaxagoras 
returned to Athens again and was then finally driven into exile by Cleon, dying 
at Lampsacus soon after.* 

Anaxagoras is said to have lived thirty years in Athens, and it has been shown 
that this period need not (and indeed can hardly) have been continuous, but 
that there was probably a period from the middle fifties to the middle forties 
(about eleven years in all) when Anaxagoras was not in Athens. His first settle- 

* Hermippus her accuser—she kept a 3 Cleon is said by Satyrus, POxy. 1176, 
house of assignation for Pericles (Plut. Per. fr. 39, x. 14-22, to have prosecuted Euripides 
32); she called her harlots after the Muses for asebeia, without success (Hunt, ad loc., 
(Sch. Hermog. 7. 165 Walz). Hermippus compares Arist. Rhet. iii. 141628); details 
wrote a Moipa about this time (Kock, i. 235 of this, it seems, were given in a lost part of 
and frr. 41-49). For Aspasia as a mopvo- Satyrus’ work, but Satyrus’ astonishing 
Booxés cf. Ar. Ach. 524-34; thereisnoserious treatment of the Thesmophoriazusae as sober 
evidence that she was anything of the sort— history in the very next lines (x. 23-xii. 
her brothel probably belongs to the same ___16, referred to in n. 1 above) casts grave 
comic Erewhon as Socrates’ thinking-shop. doubt on his authority in any matter which 
Cf. too the use made by Satyrus of Thesm. might have come to him from comedy, and 
335-7, 374-5 in POxy. ix. 1176, fr. 39, x. | perhaps Thucydides’ prosecution of Anaxa- 
23-xii. 16. goras would have to be regarded with suspi- 

* There are some grounds for supposing cion, were it not that we have to explain 
that the Oedipus Tyrannus may belong to the Anaxagoras’ absence from Athens when 
higher levels of this campaign, and that the Socrates was growing up. Nor is a comedian 
play was written in the latter half of 430 and _likely to have invented the details of the 
produced in 429. sentence on Anaxagoras. 
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ment in Athens should therefore fall some forty years before his final expulsion 
(since thirty is a round number, the total period could vary between forty-four 
and thirty-eight years, if the exile is taken as fixed at eleven years). Anaxagoras 
may therefore have first settled in Athens between 477 and 470, if Diopeithes’ 
decree was passed in 433/2, or between 475 and 468, if Diopeithes’ decree was 
passed in 431/30. Either theory will allow him to have been acquainted with 
Themistocles before his ostracism and to have been Pericles’ teacher when 
Pericles was an adolescent; but since Anaxagoras should not be made too 
young when he began to teach, it seems that to date his first settlement at 
Athens to 475 or 474 best suits the various requirements. 

We may therefore summarize the foregoing arguments in tabular form, thus: 


Year Events and authorities Age 
500/499 Born (Eus.) at Clazomenae (Diog.) o 
480/79 Comes to Athens (Dem. Phal. em. Taylor); as Persian conscript(?) 19-21 


475(474)(?) Settles in Athens(?); heard by Themistocles (Stesim.); tutor to 24-26 
Pericles (Plat., Isoc., Plut., Diog.) 

468-467-466 Alleged to have predicted fall of meteorite at Aegospotami (Plin. 31-34 
N.H. 2. 149, Diog. L. 2. 10, Amm. Marc. 22. 16. 22: it fell 468/7 
Marm. Par. 57 or after 467 Plin. or 466 Eus. Chron. H. a. Abr. 
1551) 

463 (30 Apr.) Eclipse of the sun (Eus. Chron. A. a. Abr. 1554, Pind. Pae. 9) pre- 36-37 
dicted by A. (Philostr. Vit. Apoll. 1. 2)." For date, cf. Wilamowitz, 


Pindaros 393 
456/5(?) Accused by Thucydides—leaves Athens—condemned to death in 43-45 
absence (Sat.) 
445/4(?) Amnestied.after Thirty Years’ Peace (?) 54-56 
444/3 The one-horned ram (Plut.) 55-57 
433/2(?) Decree of Diopeithes—leaves Athens (Plut.); prosecuted by Cleon 66-68 


(Sot.); Cleon’s prosecution perhaps a year or two later, if A. 
again returned to Athens 

428/7 Dies (Diog., Apollod. corr. Scaliger) at Lampsacus (Alcid. ap. 71-73 
Arist. Rhet. 1398°15) 


I am indebted to Mr. W. P. Wallace, of University College, Toronto, and 
to former Manchester colleagues, especially Professor Donald Atkinson, Dr. 
Otto Skutsch, and Mr. A. N. Marlow, for helpful criticism and advice. 

J. A. Davison 
University of Leeds 


™ This may be the eclipse referred to by (‘Pericles’) dates Pericles’ eclipse to 430, ‘on 
Quintilian i. 10. 47 ‘cum Pericles Athenienses the event of an expedition to the Pelopon- 
solis obscuratione territos redditis eius rei nese’. It is not mentioned by Thuc. ii. 56; 
causis metu liberavit’. H. E. Butler, in the but see Plut. Per. 35. 
Loeb ed. of Quintilian, vol. i, p. 543 (s.v. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE GREATER 


ALCIBIADES 


THE arguments usually propounded to show that the Greater Alcibiades was not 
written by Plato seem to me, by themselves, inconclusive.’ I believe that it 
would be better to begin by arguing (whether we retain the doubtfully authen- 
tic lines at 133 c or not?) that we are given (1) a suggestion of a generic or 
universal likeness between one innermost ‘self’ and another, and (2) a method 
of acquiring wisdom and of apprehending God that are hardly in keeping with 
Plato’s dialogues. My present purpose, however, is to draw attention to a 
striking parallelism between the Alcibiades and early works of Aristotle, as well as 
certain other compositions that probably belong to the same period as the latter. 

In the first place, the writer of the Alcibiades refers to mind as adro 70 adré.* 
It seems reasonable to suppose that if the possibility of calling mind a Form 
had not been mooted already, the use of this expression in Academic circles 
would at least have suggested it. But Plato nowhere even discusses the possi- 
bility ;5 Aristotle, on the other hand, in his Eudemus, explicitly declared that 
mind was el8ds 71.° This in itself seems significant. 


? e.g. most of those of de Strycker (repro- 
duced by J. Bidez, Eos, ou Platon et l’Orient, 
1945) would fall to the ground if we sup- 
posed that the Alcibiades was written as a 
piéce d’occasion—perhaps in reply to Poly- 
crates’ Karnyopia Zwxparovs. C. Vink 
(Plato’s Eerste Alcibiades, 1939) combats 
earlier objections (see his bibliography). 

? These lines, not in our manuscripts, but 
recorded by Eusebius and Stobaeus, are of 
course rejected by those who, like P. Fried- 
lander (Der Grosse Alcibiades, Ein Weg zu 
Plato, 1921, 1923; Platon, i-ii, 1928-30) and 
M. Croiset (Cuvres complétes de Platon, tome i, 
1925), believe that Plato wrote the Alcibiades. 
But the Aaumpdv at 134d (‘contemplating 
that which is divine and bright, as we said 
before’) is hardly intelligible without them— 
it must be intended to recall the Aapmpdrepov 
at 133 c; and the analogy of the eye would 
be unsatisfactory if, while the eye can see 
itself in another eye or in a real mirror 
(132 e), the soul can see itself in another soul 
and in nothing else. I take xai eis dAdo & 
- Tuvyxave Opoiov ov at 133 b as preparing 
the way for mention of the ‘fairest mirror’ of 
our minds, which is God. (Friedlander has 
awkwardly to take these words as = xai ei 
tt GAXo, as though really there were nothing 
else in which a mind could see itself. 

3 I discussed these matters (as well as 
earlier arguments) in the introduction to the 
edition of the Alcibiades with which I ob- 
tained my Ph.D. degree at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. The present paper is largely based 
on that work, and my thanks are due to 


Mr. D. J. Allan for a great deal of help. 

* 129b, 130d, as opposed to avrov (or 
avTo?) Exaorov, 130 d. 

5 If Plato had called mind a Form, he 
would have been able to define precisely the 
‘kinship’ that he affirmed existed between 
mind and the Forms, a notion which soon 
aroused criticism simply because it was not 
precisely explained (contrast Aristotle, Eude- 
mus, frag. 46: ‘the true Forms are of the same 
category as the superior part of the soul, 
namely mind’); and A. J. Festugiére (Con- 
templation et vie contemplative selon Platon, 2nd 
ed., 1950, p. 114) has argued that the ascrip- 
tion to the rational soul of the status of a 
Form would seem to be necessary for a really 
cogent proof of its immortality. Plato may 
have been deterred from explicitly making 
the ascription (although he seems to come 
near to making it in the Phaedo) because 
(1) he wished to believe in the survival of the 
individual soul, i.e. a soul with memory, which 
would seem to make the ascription difficult 
(Aristotle tried to tackle this difficulty in the 
Eudemus, arguing that voids possesses memory 
inherent in itself: cf. W. Jaeger, Aristotle, 
Eng. trans., 1948, pp. 50-51), and (2) any- 
thing partaking of the Form of Life might 
perhaps be supposed to move. But whatever 
Plato’s reasons for hesitating, it is unlikely 
that he would have referred to mind as avro 
vo avro in the Alcibiades, and then refrained 
for the rest of his life from mentioning the 
problem. 

© Frag. 46. 
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Turning to the Protrepticus, we find the same analogy between mental and 
visual perception as appears at Alc. 133 bf.' Plato, of course, often applied 
verbs of ‘seeing’ to intellectual perception, but nothing comparable to Alc. 
133 bf. appears before Rep. 6—7.2 The analogy appears again later in the 
Nicomachean Ethics,3 and may have appeared in the On Philosophy as well.* We 
cannot claim that it is specially Aristotelian, but it is noteworthy that it does 
not appear in any striking form in Plato’s early works. In the Protrepticus, 
moreover, mind is the divine element in man,' the real ‘self’,° and its function 
is contemplation ;’ and this accords with the part played in our dialogue by the 
avro To abro. The object of the Protrepticus was to advocate the theoretic life as 
the only life that can give the practising statesman knowledge of the absolute 
norms that must govern his political acts, and the theoretic statesman is shown 
to be superior to the leaders of the so-called edvoyiat of Sparta and of Crete.® 
So, too, it would seem that according to our dialogue the theoretic statesman 
can do better than the rulers of Sparta and of Persia.® Again, as the Protrepticus 
sets forth three ‘aims’ or ‘ends’—the apolaustic, the practical, and the theo- 
retic—so the author of the Alcibiades sets up Alcibiades as aiming simulta- 
neously at worldly gain and practical virtue, and contrasts with those aims the 
highest life, the life of contemplation.’® We may note, too, that by the time of 


* Iambl. Protr. p. 43 P., lines 2o0f. ; p. 56. 4f. 


(cf. EN. 114410 f.). 
2 533d, cf. 508c, 518c, 519 c. Cf. also 
Laws 961 d. 


3 1144°29-30, ‘this eye . . . of the soul’; 
114410 f., 109628-29 (with which cf. Al. 
133 b, where sight is said to be the virtue 
of the eye, while wisdom is the virtue of the 
soul). The first two of these passages are 
found in Book 6 of £.N., and may have 
belonged to the original version of Eud. Eth. ; 
if so, it is likely that Eud. Eth. derived this 
analogy, as it derived so much else (cf. 
Jaeger, op. cit., ch. ix), from the Protrepticus. 
The idea is implicit at Eud. Eth. 124890 f. 

* E. Bignone (L’ Aristotele perduto, 1936) has 
tried to show that Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 1. 27. 
66-29. 71, is in its entirety a reproduction of 
the On Philosophy, but H. Cherniss (Aristotle’s 
Criticism of Plato and the Academy, i, 1944, p. 
599) denies this. Certainly there is a good 
deal that is probably taken directly from 
Plato in this section of the Tusculanae, but the 
analogy as it appears at Tusc. 1. 27. 66 may 
come from the On Philosophy. 

Friedlander (A.7.P., October 1945) com- 
pares with Alc. 133 bf. Aristotle’s Eroticus, 
frag. 96 Rose, but admits that the thought 
is by no means identical. Cf., however, 
Speusippus’ dictum (frag. 30, ed. Lang) that 
the principles of knowledge can be appre- 
hended by the mind with a kind of vision 
more clear than sight; also Ps.-Arist. Rhet. 
ad Alex. 1421°22, de Mundo 391°15. 

5 Frag. 61. Cf. Iambl. Protr. p. 48. 13-18. 

© Ib., p. 42. 3 and 14. 

7 Ib., p.42.22f. Ib., p. 55. 7-23. 


® So Friedlander (Platon, pp. 117 f.), who 
rebuts (pp. 243-4) Jaeger’s view (op. cit., 
p. 132) that our writer wanted, like the 
writer of the Epinomis, to combine Oriental 
religion with the religion of Apollo. Jaeger 
sees ‘a parallel between Plato’s four virtues 
and the ethics of Zarathustra’. But if Persian 
ethical training were to be described at all, 
these four virtues had to appear—cf. Xen. 
Cyr. 8. 1. 23 f., 26, 30, and 34 f.; and why 
should there be a special significance behind 
the list of Persian virtues, and not behind the 
Spartan list (122 cc), where wisdom is con- 
spicuous by its absence ? Nor is it Platonic to 
suppose that four virtues should be taught 
separately by separate experts. The passage is 
ironical, and means that the qualities on 
which Alcibiades relies (123 e, cf. 134 b)— 
in which, in any case, he is inferior to his 
adversaries—cannot make for success: he 
should put his trust rather in ‘training and in 
wisdom’ (123 d, cf. 124 b). This is also the 
main theme of the dialogue: cf. especially 
133 df. The virtues of 121 af. are ‘popular’ 
or ‘practical’ virtues. 

10 This is the general implication of the 
dialogue as a whole, which illustrates the 
correct attitude towards the ‘ends’: 114 ef. 
proves the identity, in the final analysis, of 
true justice (based on theoretic wisdom, as 
the subsequent argument shows) with what 
is truly expedient (i.e. in the true sense 
practical) ; and it is emphasized at 134, e 
that only the just life is truly pleasurable. 
The comparison of Alcibiades with the 
princes of Sparta and Persia (see preceding 
note) may itself be intended to illustrate from 
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the Protrepticus Alcibiades had become recognized as the type of man who has 
all the advantages that birth and wealth can provide, and yet misuses his 
position through depravity of soul. Thus anyone who ‘with the eyes of a 
Lynceus’ could have seen the real man inside that beautiful body would have 
discovered his ugliness.! 

Plato’s Form of the Good had been, of course, not only a Form like any of 
the other Forms, but also the first principle of being, and the sanction of all 
knowledge. When Plato’s Ideal theory was abandoned it became necessary for 
the opponents of mechanistic materialism to find some other means of proving 
the existence of unchanging entities. It may have looked as though ethical 
philosophy, deprived of its support, might revert to the position in which 
Socrates had left it; but the situation was saved by the interest in religion that 
Plato had fostered at the Academy towards the end of his life,? and God was 
recognized as the first principle of being and of value, and the sanction of all 
knowledge. Dialectic, at least as originally conceived, lost its importance in the 
pursuit of wisdom, and men sought to know God by studying the heavens, or 
by stressing the similarity between human and divine mind to the point of 
admitting identity in essence between the two. 

This identification appears in Metaphysics A, where man’s mental activity 
(i.e. contemplation) is identified with the sort of ‘knowing’ that may be attri- 
‘outed to God.* The assertion in On Philosophy that God is Mind accords with 
the same view, and the statement in the work On Prayer that God is ‘Mind or 
something beyond Mind’ suggests, perhaps, that He is also the sanction of all 
knowledge.® With all this we may compare, in particular, Alcibiades 133 c.7 

In the On Philosophy Aristotle discusses the precept ‘Know thyself’, and 
claims that this maxim must have been revealed by the Delphic priestess her- 
self—that is to say, that it was an essential feature of the old Apolline religion— 
and that it characterized the mission of Socrates.’ It was natural that the new 
age should look back to Socrates’ faith and the maxim that inspired him. 
Aristotle clearly attached great importance to this ‘most divine of the inscrip- 
tions at Delphi’, and we may see here the awakening of a desire—reflected, I 
believe, in the Alcibiades as well, where the precept is again of the first impor- 
tance—to reinterpret its meaning in view of the new stage that philosophy had 
reached, and in the light of the new conception of religion. 

Such a reinterpretation is given us, at any rate, in the Eudemian Ethics. This 


life as it were, the same three ‘ends’—plea- 
sure, expediency (supported, on the popular 
view, by the traditional ‘ practical’ or ‘popu- 
lar’ virtues), and contemplative wisdom. 
These three ‘ends’ are compared in Plato’s 
Philebus, and reappear again in Aristotle’s On 
Philosophy and Eudemian Ethics. 

1 Frag. 59. 

? Even the astronomy of the new religion 
was by no means entirely due to importation 
of ideas from the East (cf. Festugiére in 
Revue de Philologie, xxi, 1947, pp. 18-22; 
E. R. Dodds, 7.H.S. 1945, p. 25). 

3 In the Epinomis, whose writer seems not 
to believe in separately existing Forms (cf. 
981 b, 983 d), the god whom ‘all other gods 
and spirits worship’ is described as the 


Heaven or the Cosmos (977 a, b, cf. 987 b). 
Cf. On Phil., frags. 26 and 12. Even in the 
Protrepticus we find Pythagoras quoted as 
declaring that the aim of life is to ‘gaze upon 
the heavens’ (Iambl. Protr., p. 51. 8.). 

* 983%5-11. Cf. Jaeger, op. cit., p. 166. 

5 Frag. 26 (cf. Cherniss, op. cit., p. 593). 

© Frag. 49 (cf. Eud. Eth. 1248%23, ‘the 
principle of reason is not reason, but some- 
thing higher. And what could be higher than 
knowledge but God ?’). But the addition ‘or 
something beyond Mind’ may be due simply 
to a sort of modesty. 

7 Even what Friedlander calls the ‘un- 
interpolated’ text suggests much the same 
thing. But see p. 46, n. 2 above. 


8 Frags. 1-3. 
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work contains a good deal that is borrowed from, or to some extent based upon, 
the Protrepticus, as, for instance, Anaxagoras’ recognition that happiness depends 
not upon tallness or beauty or wealth (precisely the qualities on which Alcibiades 
relies at Alc. 123 e) but on divine contemplation.' Mind is again said to be the 
real ‘self’,2 and wisdom can be attained only if one makes it one’s aim ‘to serve 
and to contemplate God’ ;? but ‘as in the universe, so in the soul, God moves 
everything. In a sense it is the divine in us that moves everything’.* This suggests 
that according to Aristotle (and the writer of the Alcibiades implies the same 
thing’) we can tp some extent contemplate God Himself as He is revealed in 
the soul of a friend; but as a result, anyhow, of his clear conception of the 
universal divinity of all human minds, Aristotle is able to give self-knowledge 
a new interpretation that would appear to be exactly the same as that of our 
dialogue.® He does so in the course of his study of friendship. 

Aristotle observes that the commonly recognized characteristics of friendship 
may be found to exist in the feelings of the good man towards himself. Such a 
man will seek his own true ‘good’, and simultaneously wishes ‘good’ to his 
friend.’ Friendship, indeed, implies ‘unity of soul’*—a friend is a ‘second self” ;° 
and ‘to perceive a friend must be in a way to perceive one’s self and to know 
one’s self’.?° Since, moreover, ‘the primary friendship is a reciprocal choice of 
the absolutely good and pleasant because it is good and pleasant, and friend- 
ship itself is the habit from which such choice springs’," it follows that ‘if ouc 
wishes to act without injustice, it is enough to make friends ; for genuine friends 
do not act unjustly’.'? Our dialogue would appear to give us the same doctrine 
in an extended application of the analogy of the ‘eye’ that was used in the 
Protrepticus and possibly in the Eudemian Ethics as well." 

But there is another very significant similarity. Aristotle argues that since 
‘a man’s friendship for himself is at bottom friendship towards the good’,'* and 
‘a man seems to us a friend who wishes the good or what he thinks to be such 
to someone’,'5 the conception of the ‘good’ allows for the simultaneous existence 
of justice and dyudvo.a. “There is 6udvoca when the two parties make the same 
choice as to who is to rule, who to be ruled, meaning by “the same”’ not that 
each one should choose himself, but that both should choose the same person.’!® 


121566-14. Iambl. Protr., p. 51. 11-15, 
is very similar in general purport, though 
instead of mentioning tallness, beauty, and 
wealth it merely says ‘everything else being 
worthless’. 

2 124034. 3 1249°20. 

+ 1248%25-27. This foreshadows the Stoic 
doctrine that human minds are droomdopara 
of God. 

5 Our writer does not make it clear at 133 c 
whether there is a more direct method of 
contemplating God Himself than by studying 
a friend’s mind. Possibly he was thinking of 
contemplation of the heavens, but avoided 
mention of astronomy as incongruous in the 
mouth of Socrates. The word used for mirror 
at 133. (€vomrpov) occurs, so far as I can 
discover, in no prose work of the period 
apart from Aristotle’s, but it reminds us of 
Eudoxus’ chart of the heavens called by that 
name (cf. F. Hultsch, Platons Werke, pp. 938- 


4599.1/2 


44). Perhaps our writer was hinting at that; 
but when speaking of the ‘fairest mirror’ he 
may have meant no more than in the earlier 
part of the passage (cf. wav rd Deiov yvods, 
Oedv te xai dpdvnow), where it seems most 
natural to infer that recognition of God’s 
perfection can be the intuitive culmination 
of study of a friend’s mind. 

® Friedlander (D.G.A. ii, p. 14) is clearly 
right in insisting that the Alcibiades urges us 
to regard someone else’s soul, but I can see 
no justification for the claim that ‘it is not 
a question of Tom, Dick, or Harry, but of 
Socrates, into whose soul one must look’ 
(Platon, p. 244). 

7 1240°4-5, cf. 17-19. 

8 12409. 

1245°35-37- 

12 1234°28-30. 

13 See p. 02, n. 3. 

1S 1240°23-25. 


9 1245%30. 
1237°32-34. 


 1240°17-19. 
1241°30-32. 
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50 R. S. BLUCK | 
This is almost certainly an important part of the message of the Alcibiades : our as 
author presents us at 126 c f. with an apparent contradiction between opovora pet 
(interpreted as ‘being at one’ with others in subjects in which they are pecu- ) oe 
liarly well qualified) and the principle of justice, that men should perform ra | pos 
airdév ; but he goes on to claim that contemplation of adro 70 adro as it appears | rai 
in a friend will provide understanding, not only of what is good for oneself," but Ges 
also of ra GAAwv,? and that the resultant virtue is necessary for anyone who | anc 
hopes ‘to look after not only himself, in private, and his own interests, but a by: 
city and the city’s interests’. It is clear from this (1) that ra éAAwv, sofarasthe 4 anc 
statesman is concerned, are not subjects in which the dAdo are specially well mir 
qualified, hut the things that are ‘good’ for them ;* and (2) that in our author’s | I 
real opinion 7a adrdv and 7a dAAwv are not only compatible but interdependent : | que 
justice and friendship are both derived from the same act of contemplation.*® writ 
The conception is of a universal Good, which everyone should subserve, and in dois 
the light of which it can be seen that men’s ¢rue interests will never conflict still 
at all. was 
Aristotle claims that it is the task of the political art to create the friendship | phil 
that will produce the self-knowledge from which both justice and opovova will | ould 
result.° Similarly our author shows that the fault of the so-called ‘practical’ may 
politicians lay in their disregard of the soul,’ and that the true statesman will | prot 
aim at establishing virtue—which means, of course, that he will begin by | justi 
creating friendship.* Finally, Aristotle says that friendship may result from b the ; 
goodness, utility, or desire for pleasure:? but the highest friendship will be | God 
based on goodness,’° and it will then inevitably be pleasant also,"’ and, as being reac! 
desirable and right,’? supremely useful. Here we again have the three ‘ends’, | dy 
and in the highest kind of life they coalesce in the same way as in the Alcibiades, | havi 
where Socrates argues that the expedient and the good are ultimately the same," \ Sani 
and that happiness depends upon goodness."* in th 
Several pseudo-Platonic works contain similar doctrine. Here I must be brief. Agios 
In the Hipparchus'’ the methods of practical politics are contrasted with philo- { popu 
sophic wisdom,’® and the importance of the precept ‘Know thyself’ appears | Sir 
once again.'” According to the Amatores, philosophy is concerned with tendance | : * 
of human beings; this implies ‘justice’, which may be equated with temperance is disp 
133 c. 2 133 e. 3 134 1236°31-32, 1237°23-33. 
* Cf. also 133 c—d. As true love meanslove  1245%10. 3 ii4ef. but th 
of the soul (131 c), so also, presumably, will 1 194 @, €. Dennen 
true friendship ; Socrates’ interpretation of it 1S J. Souilhé (Platon, Dialogues Suspects, pp. ° den of 
at 126 cf. was ironically perverse. 45 f.) claims that this work must have been 2 98 
5 Friedlander (Platon, p. 242) claims that published before Thucydides’ history be- + 98 
the apparent contradiction ‘remains un- cause Thucydides rejects the view (taken in 5 deat 
solved in the aporia of the Alcibiades; whereas the Hipparchus) that Hipparchus was tyrant dialogi 
in the Republic the structure of the state when he was murdered. But Thucydides trine’ | 
rests on the reconciliation of these two admits (1. 20) that that was the popular mine). 
contrary tendencies’. I think that the Alci- _ version of the story ; it might easily have been Seam 
biades has a solution which, though only im- __ repeated later in spite of Thucydides. Indeed ’ vested: 
plied or ‘masked’ (like the solutions of so the author of the Hipparchus himself rejects as | ie dna 
many dazropia in Plato’s ‘Socratic’ dialogues), naive (229c) the popular version of the | wniilion 
is still quite clear. ® 1234%20-93. motives of the murder—Thucydides’ version | $ Th 
7 134 b, which recalls Gorg. 519 a. —and presents another. We might expect obits 
8 Since the ‘justice and temperance’ of the historian, if he were writing later, to take | volunte 
134¢ depend upon contemplation of the _ this into account. | though 
divine mind of a friend. 9 1236°7-17. 16 See Friedlander, Platon, pp. 238-9. ou 
10 12361, 1238%30-34. 17 228 d, e. justice « 
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as the art of knowing one’s self; and as justice is necessary to society, the political 
art may be identified with self-knowledge.' The Clitophon discusses how we 
should ‘tend our selves’, and mentions ‘the expedient’ and ‘the just’ as two 
possible ‘ends’ ; and the question what the ‘product’ of justice should be again 
raises (exactly as in the Alcibiades) the problem of dudévova. Had this work been 
finished, it might have reached the very conclusion which the Eudemian Ethics 
and (as I have inferred) our dialogue propose. The Epinomis (which, if written 
by Plato, was his last work) again emphasizes the importance of self-knowledge? 
and of the Delphic oracle,* and the essential oneness of human and divine 


mind.* 


I suggest that all these works reflect the same general interest in the same 
questions, and belong to the same period. It would be natural that a number of 
writers should set forth the main tenets of the new philosophy, and that in so 
doing they should sometimes reaffirm Platonic or Socratic doctrine that could 
still be retained.’ The quality of the Alcibiades makes it most unlikely that it 
was written merely as an exercise; the writer was almost certainly a genuine 
philosopher himself, with a message to convey, and if so his work is first-hand 
evidence of an interesting transitional period in the history of philosophy. We 
may note in particular that renewed study of the maxim ‘Know thyself’ 
probably gave rise to two questions: Is there, then, no such thing as social 
justice—and if there is, how is it to be reconciled with the private virtues of 
the individual ? And if virtue consists in self-knowledge and self-sufficiency, can 
God have any concern for us? We have seen that our writer appears to have 


reached the same conclusion as Aristotle on the social question, the problem of 


ouovora, but on the question of God’s nature he gives the impression of not 
having gone so far as did Aristotle, who treated God as self-sufficient and there- 
fore regardless of man ;° and in this respect it may be that our dialogue is more 
in the direct line of development between Plato and the Stoics than are 
Aristotle’s works. But it would of course be rash, in dealing with a semi- 
popular work of this kind, to base too much upon inference. 

Since the Eudemian Ethics contains systematic arguments and is an esoteric 


? 137 b-138 b. The same sort of certainty 
is displayed in equating self-knowledge with 
temperance as at Alc. 131 b. The equation is 
suggested as early as the Charmides (164 b), 
but there the interpretation put upon self- 
knowledge proves unsatisfactory as a defini- 
tion of temperance. 

* 988 b. * 987 e-988 a. 

* 986 d. Unless Plato wrote the Epinomis, 
I doubt whether the doctrine of vos in our 
dialogue should be called ‘Plato’s later doc- 
trine’ (Jaeger, op. cit., p. 165, n. 1; italics 
mine). 

Interest in Oriental astralism probably 
varied at this time; apart from the Epinomis, 
it does not appear in any of these ‘Platonic’ 
works. 

5 Thus at Alc. 116 ef. the Socratic dicta 
‘virtue is knowledge’ and ‘no one does wrong 
voluntarily’ are implicitly reaffirmed. Al- 
though the inquiry whether Alcibiades has 
ever ‘learnt’ or ‘discovered’ the nature of 

justice does not lead, as in the Meno, to an 


exposition of the Theory of Recollection, the 
parallelism may be intentional : in leading up 
to an exposition of the new theory of know- 
ledge, it might seem fitting to begin with a 
presentation of the problem very similar to 
that of the Meno. 

Contrast Alc. (the conception of 
God as Socrates’ ‘guardian’—presumably in 
keeping, at any rate, with our writer’s own 
beliefs), 105 124.c¢, 127e, 135d. Every- 
thing, it seems, depends upon God’s will. 
The difference, if there is one, may be due to 
a difference of opinion about God’s relation- 
ship to goodness. In the case of Aristotle, 
God must conform to Aristotle’s own logi- 
cally predetermined conception of goodness ; 
but when Plato at Laws 716 e called God the 
‘measure of all things’, he was perhaps 
identifying Him with goodness itself (so 
Jaeger, op. cit., p. 88)—and a writer who did 
that would not have to restrict God’s activity 
to self-contemplation. 
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work, it probably preceded the Alcibiades. Details about Alcibiades’ life’ perhaps 
suggest a fairly early date for our dialogue, and similarity in subject-matter 


with the On Philosophy, Eudemian Ethics, and Amatores* may reflect interest in the 


discussions of the philosophers at Assos; but the remarks about tyranny? seem 
to make composition at Hermeias’ court unlikely. On the other hand, the rather 
kindly treatment of Persia* would hardly have appeared in the work of any 
Platonist in the years immediately following Hermeias’ capture and crucifixion 
by the Persians in 341 B.c. We may perhaps tentatively assign this work to 


about 343/2 B.c.° 
British Council Centre, Naples 


e.g. 122 b, 104.c, 123 

2 A. E. Taylor (Plato, the Man and His 
Work, p. 532) associates the Amatores with the 
Academic group at Assos. 

3 135 a, b. 

* Cf. Friedlander on 121 af. (Platon, pp. 
117 f.). There is no sign of any bitterness. The 
Great King’s mother is even made to recog- 
nize the potentialities of Academic wisdom 
(123 d, 124). 

5 One subsidiary motive in the composition 
of this work may have been to help vindicate 
Socrates of the charge of having corrupted 
Alcibiades—we are shown the sort of advice 
that Socrates might have given. (There must 
be irony when Alcibiades is made to attribute 


R. S. 


his education in virtue, a subject of which he 
is shown to be ignorant, to the people, who 
are shown to lack knowledge themselves: cf. 
132a, ‘unless you are corrupted by the 
people’. At 106 a there may be a hint that 
the ‘long speeches’ that Alcibiades had heard 
from Sophists may have contributed to his 
corruption—a suitable retort to Polycrates, 
the Sophist who had blamed Socrates for it.) 
Another motive may possibly have been to 
reiterate the Academy’s main criticism of 
Isocrates’ school: 124 ¢, 125¢, 126a, and 
133 e, for example, remind us of the Prota- 
goras, where much of the criticism was cer- 
tainly aimed at Isocrates (cf. R. L. Howland, 
C.Q.xxxi. 151). 
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TWO NOTES ON ARISTOPHANES, WASPS 


564-6 of pév y” aroxAdovra rreviav atrwy Kai mpooriéaow 
Kaka. Tpos Tois Ews av iowon Totow 
ot Adyovow pvOous piv .. .. 
565 andv V: om. RI. 

FACED with the many and grave difficulties of 1. 565 Coulon in his Budé edition 
excises it, putting a colon at the end of 1. 564 and taking zpoori@éacow as 
absolute: ‘déplorent leur pauvreté et y ajoutent’. In this he follows Her- 
werden and Willems, and defends his action (Essai sur la méthode de la critique, 
p. 169) on the ground that xaxa pos rots odor (xaxois) was a gloss metrically 
completed to form a line and inserted in the text. The cogency of this argument 
must depend on the possibility of this postulated absolute use of zpoori#nu. If 
this verb has a dative attached to it, one can of course understand a direct 
object: e.g. 7a pupa... wopioavres tovrots mpoorifere (Dem. 4. 20). But without 
either dative or accusative it is surely impossible. L. and S. do indeed mention 
an absolute use and instance Thuc. 3. 45. 3: dvefeAnAvOaai ye dua macav tev 
ot avOpwrror mpooriévtes ws Hacov aduxoivro bro ; but 
this means ‘have run through the whole gamut of punishments, applying 
(them) in the hope of preventing . . .’, cf. rds adras {npias mpooOyoere (id. 3. 
39. 7). I believe that xai mpooriéaow = ‘and add (to it)’ or ‘and exaggerate 
(it)’ is impossible. 

Now the objections urged against |. 565 are: (1) the meaning (if any) of 
avi@v, (2) the separation of €ws and av, (3) the lack, or at least the feebleness, 
of the (obligatory) fourth diaeresis, (4) the sudden shift from plural to singular, 
(5) the general sense of the line. As to (5): it is held that the chorus are here 
dwelling not on their miseries (kaxd), but on their proud and almost regal 
position. They are; but they are poor, as they make abundantly clear in the 
parodos; and truth will out. Points (2) and (3) might be met by reading 
dviawon (which, judging from the facsimile (I have not seen the manuscript 
itself), is the reading of V), but €ws with the subjunctive without ay is un- 
paralleled i: Aristophanes,’ though not uncommon in tragedy. (4) Such shifts 
do undoubtedly occur—there is a case in |. 568—but never, I think, in the 
same sentence and with an immediate return to the plural. I have no doubt 
that Il. 552-5 above, rnpoto’.. . avdpes... Kamera. . . por 
amaAnv ... ikerevovotv re . . ., with this impossible predicative position of aaA7jv 
should be corrected, as it was by Meineke, to éuBaAAe: poi tis [rH], or perhaps 
euBardAovoiv por [rv]. (1) There is undoubtedly something very wrong with 
aviv (omitted in all manuscripts but V, and appearing there in the abbrevia- 
ted form avi). Even admitting avdv (cf. Ar. Pax 764) and the odd absolute 
use, the meaning ‘being annoying’ is conclusively against the word. To be 
annoying is the last thing the wretched defendants would wish to be. Only the 
great name of Meineke saves his suggestion aviv (= ‘running up the scale’) 


Goodwin’s statement (M. and cites Ran. 1281 mpiv y’ axovons which 
§ 648) that ‘ zpiv sometimes takes the sub- Elmsley long ago corrected to mpiv y’ (dv) 
junctive without dy, even in Attic Greek’ dxovons, and Eccl. 629, where the same 
(which might justify €ws with the subjunctive scholar corrected the unmetrical ‘ais 
without dv) is not true of Aristophanes. He mpiv rots aicxpois to mpiv av Tots. 
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from deserved oblivion. Almost all scholars agree that the word has got in by 
dittography from the following av io. and should be excised, but none of the | 
suggested substitutes are very happy. Kock’s €ws dv icov owpevon is more ) 


ingenious than convincing and involves the use of a post-classical verb. Starkie, ay 
after reasonably refusing to consider emendations which are open to objection x 0, 
(2), suggests €ws av 5% tus which is open to objection (3). All the other emenda- pie 
tions I know! involve either av iowon (Blaydes av iow67, which at least avoids 
objection (4)), which violates the metre, or dvodon, which violates the gram- = 
mar. Is it possible that Aristophanes wrote €ws av mws avadow? The letters y | 
N and H are often confused in manuscripts, and supposing that ANJIZQZIN pe 
became ANIZXQ21H, the ‘correction’ to ANJIZQZHI would naturally follow; 
while the sequence of ANJI2Q2-—ANIZQ2 might confuse a scribe into writing rene 
almost anything. | anid 
769-73 raurns emBodAnv ovnv. 
mavrws KaKel edpas ExdorTore. din 
kat Tadra peév vuv evAdyws, jv T 
EAn mpos dpOpov, | fail 
eav dé veidn, mpds TO KaOnpevos. 
The difficulty is 1. 771. Starkie in his edition points out that pév vuv does not com 
occur elsewhere in Aristophanes, the normal Attic being peév 57. ev vuv is found in t 
occasionally in tragedy (e.g. S. O.T. 31; id. Trach. 441) and is fairly common neg! 
in Herodotus, who uses it transitionally: e.g. 2. 154, 5 Payprnrixyos peév vuv ovrw R 
éoxe Aiyurrov. tod 5€ xpnornpiov .... A further peculiarity in the Wasps pas- own 
sage is that no dé follows the pév, for the dé in 1. 773 is merely antithetic to jv The 
(uev) e€éyn. Starkie therefore (followed by Van Leeuwen?) reads jv 8’ e&éyn. facs: 
The meaning of this must be, as Van Leeuwen translates, ‘hactenus igitur | reac 
recte se habet res. Sol autem si sudus surgat . . .’. This seems to me entirely Vv 
illogical, and, moreover, makes Bdelycleon approve of his father’s imposition of it st: 
small fines (raira), which is the last thing he would do. Should we not read cont 
kal (?rabra) pev viv edAdyws: jv e€éxn . . ., ‘and you will be doing this (or 770, 
‘the same things’) now (i.e. in future) sensibly : if it is fine. . .’? For vév with the that 
future cf. Ar. Eq. 483, etc., and for yév solitarium with demonstratives Ach. 196; othe 
Eq. 777, 1216; Nub. 1188, etc. (Denniston, Greek Particles, p. 381). It is true that amo 
in Aristophanes pév solitarium is generally used asyndetically, but see Thes. 922, Din 
pev Sacer Sixnv. the 
Brasenose College, Oxford M. PLATNAUER ps 
Except the foolish suggestion of H.  dya0ois dvowen, ‘trying to make them equal 
Richards (Aristophanes and others, p. 31), €av to my blessings’. 5 
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XOPOY IN THE PLUTUS: 


In a recent article? Professor W. Beare casts doubt on the authenticity of 
XOPOY at certain places in the Plutus. Of 626-7, he observes: ‘. . . the editors 
assume an interlude and insert (xopod) in Aristophanes’ text. But what the 
scholiast says (ad 1. 619) is xavrai0a yap xopov Deivar kai Siarpipar 
aypis av tis €€ AoxAnmod avaorpépere. The poet “‘ought to have’’ inserted a 
choral interlude and ‘‘waited a little’’ until someone could return from the 
temple with news of the cure. Evidently the scholiast did not find xopod in his 
text.’ Professor Beare can find no support in Greek drama for the assumption 
that marked lapse of time between two successive lines is by itself sound 
evidence for an interlude. “The editors’, he says, ‘freely insert (yopod) in the 
Plutus; but, according to Weissinger (p. 51),*° the only example afforded by 
the MSS. is after 770 ; and here there is no lapse of time... .’ A footnote remarks 
that R? inserts XOPOY after line 801, according to the Oxford text.* 

The real fault of the current editions is the same as that of their critic—a 
failure to state facts; and the main purpose of the present article is to combat 
misunderstandings which may arise in consequence. If the study of the later 
comic chorus is to proceed, we must be clear about the evidence for XOPOY 
in the plays. The manuscripts of the Plutus are important, though somewhat 
neglected, witnesses. 

R may be dealt with briefly. KOMMATION XOPOY stands on a line of its 
own between 770 and 771, and R? has inserted XOPOY between 801 and 802. 
The reports of van Velsen,> Coulon,® and other editors are confirmed by the 
facsimile of the manuscript ;? Blaydes® is among those who disregard the 
reading of 801-2. 

V is more complicated. The facsimile? shows XOPOY at 321, 627, and 802; 
it stands at these places in the left-hand margin, variously abbreviated, and in 
confusion with the scholia. KOMMATION XOPOY is inset between 769 and 
770, towards the right of the column of text. Van Velsen and Coulon record 
that V’s KOMMATION XOPOY is placed, like R’s, after 770, while at the 
other three places they report the omission of XOPOY from V. A wider search 
among the editions produced no positive evidence of further enlightenment. 
Dindorf’s collation of the scholia treats the XOPOY of 321 and of 802 as part of 
the neighbouring marginal notes, and the resultant impossible readings are 
recorded among his annotations (scholl. ad 325, 839 (840 Di)) ;*° there is no 
remark on the XOPOY of 627, which is surrounded by schol. ad 639 and 
appears nonsensically in the middle of a professed quotation from the Orestes. 


! The substance of this article was con- 
tained in a paper read to the London Classi- 
cal Society on 7 March 1951. 

2 * XOPOY in the Heautoniti: and 
the Plutus’, Hermathena, |xxiv, 1949, pp. 26- 
38. The quotations are from pp. 30-31. 

3 The reference is to ‘Study of Act- 
Divisions in Classical Drama’, Jowa Studies in 
Class. Phil. ix, 1940. 

* ed. Hall and Geldart: vol. ii, 1907. 

5 Leipzig, 1881 (Teubner). 

© Budé edition, vol. v: Paris, 1930. 


7 ...Codex Ravennas 137, 4. A phototypice 
editus. Praefatus est J. van Leeuwen, J. f. 
(Du Rieu Series, 9): Leiden, 1904. 

8 Part 6 of the larger edition: Halle, 1886. 

9 Facsimile of the Codex Venetus Marcianus 
474. With a preface by J. W. White, and 
an introduction by T. W. Allen: London, 
1902. 

10 Oxford edition, vol. iv, 1838. Diibner’s 
edition of the scholia (Paris, 1842) is based 
on Dindorf. Where their numeration differs, 
I give Dindorf’s number in brackets. 
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Diibner concurs in all this. Apparently the first to appreciate the significance 
of these readings of V was K. R. von Holzinger, who was working towards the 
completion of an edition at his death in 1935, after it had lain long on the 
stocks.’ Part of this work appeared posthumously in 1940, under the title 
Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar zu Aristophanes’ Ploutos,* and there, on 321-2, the 
relevant passage of V is transcribed and interpreted. The word XOPOY, 
von Holzinger rightly observes, stands before 321 in the manner of a nota 
personae ; close to it, on the same line, comes part of a word from the scholium 
to 325, xaraBAaxevpe. The final three letters of this word, v, w, s, stand on the 
next line of the scholium. According to Dindorf’s collation, and hence accord- 
ing to Diibner also, XOPOY follows tivos, which is the last word of the line 
above. But in fact, ‘die Worttrennung xarafAaxevye——vws zeigt deutlich 
daB yopod, wie auch der Zusammenhang lehrt, nicht zum Scholion, sondern 
zum Texte gehért.’ So von Holzinger: a somewhat similar comment might 
be made on 626~7, where he describes the position of the XOPOY with the 
remark that van Velsen has overlooked it, and also on 801-2, where the com- 
mentary does not mention V. At each place the context shows that the word 
XOPOY cannot belong by intention to the scholia, and from the disposition of 
the neighbouring words on the page it appears that the XOPOY was written 
first, and the scholia allowed to flow round it. The placing of KOMMATION 
XOPOY after 769 is unambiguous, and von Holzinger’s note on the passage 
does not refer to V. | 
Further evidence for XOPOY in the Plutus appears in the Byzantine scholia, 
which have often been cited as an authority by editors.* To take an instance, 
the relevant part of schol. ad 619 (Aldine)* reads: . . . 7@ mapdypados, 
<ie. ad 626) xopod. Kavratba yap yopov kai Siarpibac 
puxpov, axpis av tis e€€ AoxAnmod avaorpépere Tod amayyéA\Awv 
avaBAeyuv. Professor Beare, it will be remembered, quoted the words xavrai@a 
... avaorpépere as evidence that the scholiast had not XOPOY in his text. They 
are indeed evidence that he thought that the chorus did not perform at 626-7: 
Aristophanes ‘should have put there’ a choral ode.’ But Kai €£7s 76 yopod is 


58-85, and references there given. Koster 
retorted in Mnemosyne, lx, 1932-3, 113-34. 


* See Th. Hopfner’s Obituary Notice, 
Bursian, 1938, 262. Bd., 1-14, and his preface 


to the work cited below. 

2 Sitzungsberichte der Akad. der Wissen- 
schafien in Wien, phil.-hist. Klasse, 218. Bd., 
3. Abh. It is a great pity that the text is not 
yet available. 

3 e.g. by Blaydes and Coulon. 

* I quote from Diibner, whose indications 
of source, in common with those of Dindorf, 
are not always precise. Here, for instance, it 
is not clear from the two editors that the 
scholium is not extant in RV. Here and else- 
where the label (Aldine) indicates the iden- 
tity, except in trivial details, of Diibner’s text 
with that of the Aldine edition of 1498. For 
this scholium, and the series to which it 
belongs, see further W. J. W. Koster, Scholia 
in Aristophanis Plutum et Nubes.. ., Leiden, 
1927, and von Holzinger’s remarks on the 
work and its subject in Charisteria zum Alois 
Rzach . . . dargebracht, Reichenberg, 1930, pp. 


Add von H.’s ‘Vorstudien zur Beurteilung 
der Erklarertatigkeit des Demetrios Tri- 
klinios zu den Komédien des Aristophanes’, 
SAWW, 217. Bd., 4. Abh. 1939. Discussion of 
the text and ultimate sources of the scholia is 
beyond the range of this article. It appears 
that the series which is our main concern is 
due to Triclinius, who can be shown to have 
drawn freely for his annotations on the work 
of Thomas Magister and on old scholia now 
lost to us. (See the following notes.) In schol. 
ad 641 I accept xai Koppariov Xopod 
(cf. Koster, opp. cit.). yopod 7: wépos, where 
Blaydes tentatively suggested péAos, receives 
support from the yopo¢ pépos which von 
Holzinger, Rz. Char., p. 82, quotes from 
Milan, Bibl. Ambrosiana, C222 inf., ad 
252-3. 

5 Cf. scholl. ad 627, 802 (Aldine), which 
remark on, and excuse, the absence of a 
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categorical : it follows that the scholiast had XOPOY in his text, and that from 
XOPOY he understood not ‘here the chorus performs’, but ‘here the chorus 
should perform’. This view underlies a note on XOPOY which Koster prints 
from Paris, B.N., Coisl. 192, ad 253:' voetras rézos, iv’ xopod. 
év yap TH vég Kwuwdig of xopoi ai eravoavro: obv BovAerat 6 
mounts puxpov, Td yopod Evvorav ws 
kat ev Barpdxots To avAci tis Evdov Kai To SvavAvov mpocavae?. ‘ rézos is under- 
stood, to make rézros xopod. For in New Comedy the choruses, or rather the 
parabases, ceased. So where the poet wishes to pass away a short time, he puts 
XOPOY, meaning that we should wait a little, just as, in the Frogs, he puts 
avAet tis Evdov and dravAvov 

There seems no obstacle to the supposition that a similar or identical defini- 
tion of XOPOY holds good for the above scholium to 619, and the similar 
scholia which Dindorf—Diibner give ad init. (Paris, B.N., anc. fonds grec 2827) 
and at 641, 771, 850 (851 Di), and 1042 (1043 Di) (Aldine). Taken in order, 
the series refers to XOPOY at 252-3, 626-7, 770-1 (KOMMATION XOPOY), 
801-2, 958-9, and 1096-7, at which places Ct2 and other manuscripts with 


Byzantine scholia duly give XOPOY and KOMMATION XOPOY.? 

Granted the existence of these various authorities, it remains to discuss their 
reliability. V appears in general to be a careful copy of its original,’ but from 
the manner in which the XOPOY is written at the three places where it occurs, 
and from the misplacing of KOMMATION XOPOY, we may proceed to the 


choral ode at 626—7 and 822-3 respectively, 
but tell us nothing about XOPOY. Scholl. 
ad 627 appears in Zuretti’s ‘prima serie’ of 
scholia (Scolti al Pluto ed alle Rane. . ., Turin, 
1890), and on this and other evidence is 
ascribed to Thomas Magister: see von 
Holzinger, Rz. Char., pp. 77 f., and references 
there given. The similarity between this 
scholium and the ‘Triclinian’ series suggests 
that Triclinius may have drawn on Thomas 
Magister in compiling them. 

Scholia in Plutum .... The note is not in 
D.-D., but is extant also in Cte (Cambridge 
Univ. Lib., Nn 3. 15) and elsewhere: cf. 
von Holzinger, Rz. Char., pp. 82f., who 
remarks: ‘In formeller Hinsicht weist die 
Ausdrucksweise auf Thomas Magister hin.’ 
It is tempting to suppose that this, or a sub- 
stantially similar note, is referred to in the as 
mpoeipnrat of schol. ad 627; von Holzinger, 
l.c., suggests another possible reference. 
However this may be, and however the 
questions of authorship are resolved, the 
analogies between the Byzantine scholia 
referred to in this paper seem to indicate a 
similarity or identity of view, and that, for 
our purpose, is sufficient. réz0s xopod appears 
for XOPOY at Plutus 626-7 in Vienna, 
Hofbibliothek, philos. et philol. gr. 210 and 
257 (von Holzinger, Kommentar ad loc.). Cf. 
xopod pépos (Ambros. C222 inf., ad 252-3), 
referred to in p. 55, n. 4 above. 

2 These readings of Ct2 (Cant. 2) are cor- 
rectly reported by Dobree in his Collatio 


Pluti, appended to Porson’s Notae in Aristo- 
phanem ..., Cambridge, 1820, and by Blaydes. 
Dindorf attributes XOPOY to @ (Florence, 
Bibl. Laurenziana, Conv. Soppr. 140) at 
801-2 and 1096-7 (scholia, Oxford edn., 
pp. 251, 326). I examined the MS. in a 
microfilm kindly supplied by the authorities 
of the Library. The XOPOY-notes in it are 
not part of the original text, but have been 
added by one of the various hands which 
wrote in late scholia and glosses, on which 
see K. Zacher, ‘Die HSS und Klassen der 
Aristophanesscholien’, p. 548 (7. berichte f. 
klass. Phil., Supplbd. 16, 1888). The series 
differs from that of Ct2 in having KOMMA- 
TION XOPOY at 252-3 as well as at 770-1, 
and in lacking XOPOY at 626~7. The Aldine, 
lacking schol. ad init. (Paris 2827), lacks also 
the XOPOY of 252-3 to which it refers. For 
reports of XOPOY in other MSS., see 
Blaydes’s app. crit., Koster, Scholia in 
Plutum . . ., and von Holzinger, Komm. on 
626-27, Rz. Char., pp. 82 ff. I remark here 
that E (Modena, Bibl. Estense, a. U.5.10, 
olim G. 127, olim III D. 8) agrees with R-R? 
in having KOMMATION XOPOY at 770-1 
and XOPOY at 801-2. Acknowledgement is 
again due to the authorities of the Library 
for a microfilm. 

3 Cf. Zacher, ‘HSS und Klassen’, p. 519. 
J. W. White, in his preface to the facsimile, 
remarks: ‘. . . the Venetus was so slavishly 
copied as to reproduce all essential features 


of its original.’ 
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more detailed inference that all four readings derive from that original, where 


° 08 
they stood in the margin." So, at Clouds 889 R has in the margin X and V X; in 
both manuscripts the XOPOY-note is written uncomprehendingly together 
with the nota personae to the line, and must derive from a marginal XOPOY ina 
parent manuscript.* Now in the comic papyri,? XOPOY is regularly written in 
the text; but the difference in fashion is probably not significant, for at the 
places under discussion the word may well have been written in the margin 
originally by a scribe who wanted to save space and preserve the regularity of 
the column.* XOPOY in the Clouds was seen by Heliodorus, who had the word 
set in his text,° and the notation is accepted as genuine for Plutus by the author 


? At 627 and 802, as at Clouds 889, XOPOY 
appears at the left of the line it is intended to 
precede, before the nota personae. At 322, how- 
ever, the nota personae for Chremylus stands 
alone, and the XOPOY is misplaced against 
the line above. KOMMATION XOPOY at 
769 is another simple misplacing (not a vari- 
ant, for 770 has the nota personae for Carion). 
I infer that the words originally stood at 
the right of 770, the line they were intended 
to follow, and have been wrongly inserted. 


o 

2 It is most unlikely that R’s X represents 
XOPOZ in the tradition, in face of the 
evidence for XOPOY from the old scholia 
(see below, n. 5) and V. 

3 For the eight instances in the Menander 
papyri, see A. Korte, Menander*, Leipzig, 
1938. For others, see D. L. Page, Greek 
Literary Papyri, i, London, 1942, Nos. 48, 65, 
and 66. (Note that No. 48, frg. 2 has [xo]|poé 
according to the edit. princeps, and not 
xop| ob pédos}. G. Zuntz, Mn. (ser. 3), v, 1937; 
Pp. 53, concurs in [yolpod.) Add to these 
Vienna, Nationalbibliothek, pap. 29811 (H. 
Ocellacher, Mitteilungen aus der Papyrussamm- 
lung der Nat.-Bibl. in Wien, N.F. iii, 1939, 
pp. 31 ff.), London, B.M., pap. 2294 
(H. J. M. Milne, Cat. of the Lit. Papyri in the 
B.M., London, 1927, No. 92), and possibly 
Hibeh Papyri, i (1906), No. 12. B.M. 2294 
has xopjés; Hibeh I. 12 has jos between 
lines, followed by ‘a broad blank space’. The 
editors suggest that Jos is ‘perhaps part ofa 
stage direction’; it may be rather part of 
xopod péAlos (cf. the tragic papyrus B.M. 
688+ 1822 (Milne, 80) quoted in p. 59, n. 4 
below). O. Schréder, Novae comoediae fra- 
gmenta . . ., Bonn, 1915, No. 2, restores 
XOPOY to B.M. pap. 1823 (Milne, gr). I 
mention here some other papyri of tangential 
interest: Oxyrhynchus Papyri, xvii (1927), No. 
2086, scholia to a comedy(?), with yépous 3’ 
(? = Act IV) marked (see KGrte, Archiv fiir 
Papyrusforschung, x, 1931-2, p. 227) ; Antino- 
opolis Papyri I (1950), No. 15, a fragment 
with a list of characters, probably as an act- 
heading; B.M. pap. 186% (Milne, 77), a 
tragic fragment with XOPOY; and B.M. 


pap. 1707 (Milne, 84), a (?) tragic fragment 
with a possible scene-division. Pubbl. della 
Soc. Italiana, papiri lat. e gr. vii (1925), No. 
847 is a comic fragment with a paragraphos 
followed by a space in the text which possibly 
contained an illustration; but it is not clear 
what kind of division in the text was marked. 

* It is a possible, though not a necessary, 
supposition that XOPOY was everywhere 
written in the margin in a common ancestor 
of our MSS. The practice of the surviving 
MSS. shows interesting variations. For in- 
stance, R has XOPOY interlinear at Eccl. 
729-30 and 876-7; KOMMATION XOPOY 
interlinear we have observed at Plut. 770-1. 
Possibly at 801-2 R? rescued the XOPOY 
from the margin of the original. At 1095 V 

Oo 


has X as nota personae; it could by a remote 
# 

possibility be thought to have absorbed a 

marginal XOPOY. R near 958 has X in the 


p 
scholia (ad 953 (954 Di)), where it belongs 
genuinely, but might be thought to have 
done the same. V’s other readings have been 


discussed. Ct2 has XOPOY and KOMMA- 


TION XOPOY consistently set between 
lines ; von Holzinger, Komm. on 626-7, reports 
MSS. which have XOPOY there (i) inter- 
linear (ii) at the right of 626 (iii) at the left 
of 627. The Aldine has XOPOY interlinear 
at 958-9 and 1096-7; it stands at the right 
of 626 and of 801, and KOMMATION 
XOPOY at the right of 770. 

5 Cf. from schol. ad loc. (V) (886 Di): 
Kpit@v: péAos tod Xopod ov Keira: adda 
pev ev Xopod Kai Emerar ev 
tav troxpitav. On the 
ascription to Heliodorus, see J. W. White, 
The Verse of Greek Comedy, London, 1912, 
§ 833, and references there given. The text 
of the schol. is given by W. on p. 409. He 
attributes dvamaorixot to V, and adopts év 
(mepiodos) avaraorixy from Thie- 
mann. Cf. also, from the same passage in V, 
the note 76 rod yopod mpéowmov diaréyera, 
déperat xopod. For the corrupt 
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of one of the ancient ‘Lives’.' But given that XOPOY could stand in the margin 
at a stage of the transmission earlier than RV, its treatment by the surviving 
manuscripts becomes more easily explicable. Few things are secure from 
omission by a copyist; but the contents of margins are peculiarly liable to 
accident, and in the Plutus the positive evidence of V, which has four indica- 
tions of a choral performance, is likely to outweigh the negative evidence of R, 
which denies two of them, or of A, U, and M, which have none.” Equally, if 
the transmission of XOPOY to the surviving manuscripts was so uncertain, it 
may have appeared before the author of the ‘Life’ more often than V leads us 
to believe, and the argument from the silence of that manuscript cannot be 
used with great effect. — 

The words of the play help us to go further. At 228-9 Carion leaves the 
stage to summon the chorus of farmers. According to schol. ad init. (Paris. 
2827), there must be a pause at 252-3 while Carion joins the old men: the 
pause is marked by XOPOY. But there can be no question of a choral perform- 
ance at this point: the absurdity would be involved that the chorus must 
perform in order to give Carion time to meet it off stage, and then enter with 
him from the country.’ On the assumption that XOPOY stands in the text 
‘where the poet wishes to pass away a short time’, XOPOY here is possibly 
reasonable, though it is evident from 257 ff. that Carion is not supposed to 
have wasted time or words in fetching the chorus. But on the assumption that 
XOPOY signifies a performance by the chorus it is certainly not reasonable, 
and must be due to interpolation on the very principle used to explain its 
existence. 

At 316 ff. Carion addresses the chorus as follows: 

efa viv Tov oxwppdrwv amaddayévres 757 
eyw 5° iwv Adbpa 
Tod 
AaBuv tw’ aprov Kai Kpéas 
pacwpevos TO Aourov TH avveEivat. 
It is plausibly contended that add’ efSos refers to another style of performance 


by the chorus, as distinct from oxwppara, and that xdzos refers to the work 
involved in it.* If the contention is accepted, the XOPOY which V gives is 


D.-D. adopt (Ald.). 
Schol. ad 814 (812 Di) attests the XOPOY 
in words similar to those of the Plutus scholia 
considered above. 

D.-D., prol. xi: ... eis 76 
Ta mpdowna Kal pereoxevacba ém- 
ypade yopot, dbeyyopevos ev exeivois Kai 
Op@pev rovs véous, ottrws éemypddovras 
Apioroddvovs. For the punctuation given 
above, see K. J. Maidment, “The Later 
Comic Chorus’, p. 12, n. 5 (C.Q.xxix, 1935), 
with whom I agree that thus punctuated the 
text seems satisfactory. V omits «ai per- 
eaxevdo8a which can be supplied, e.g. from 
E Ald. émypdde [sic] V, not é€mvypadn as 
D.-D. report. émvypadovras otrw E Ald. 

2 Professor T. B. L. Webster was kind 
enough to examine A (Paris, B.N., anc. 


fonds grec 2712) and confirm the editors’ 
reports. For U (Vatican, Bibl. Apost. Vat. 
Urb. gr. 141), the authority is van Velsen’s 
collation, for M (Milan, Bibl. Ambrosiana, 
L 39 sup.), Coulon’s. For E@ see p. 57, n. 2. 

3 Cf. F. Ritter, De Aristophanis Pluto, Bonn, 
1827, p. 17. 

* Cf. ibid., p. 18: ‘certissima uidetur et 
aliorum et Beckii interpretatio, uidelicet 
uerbis efdos significari aliud carminum 
genus, atque ab illo ludicro quod antecedit 
diuersum.’ R. believed (improbably) that 
a choral song had been lost in the trans- 
mission, but the interpretation which he 
quotes is widely held as a justification for 
XOPOY at 321-2, even without the evidence 
of V. Cf. also von Holzinger, Komm., ad loc., 
and on 318, to whom the interpretation of 
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60 E. W. HANDLEY 


attested, and the Byzantine sources are now wrong twice: XOPOY has been 
inserted falsely on the basis of an alleged lapse of dramatic time at 252-3, but 
does not appear at 321-2, where it is apparently genuine. There there is no 
obvious lapse of time." 

For whatever reasons, the V-text and the Byzantine text agree at 626-7, 
770-1, and 801-2, and the R-text is with them at the latter two places. There 
is nothing in the three contexts to contradict these readings, and they may 
therefore be accepted. | 

At 958-9 and 1096-7 the Byzantine text, as we have seen, attests XOPOY 
against V, and while the argument from V’s silence is not strong, the behaviour 
of the later sources at 252-3 and 321-2 places them under some suspicion. 
Aristophanes, according to scholl. ad 850 (851 Di) and 1042 (1043 Di),‘ought 
to have put in a chorus’ where the actors leave the stage, to fill the interval 
until another actor appears ; i.e. he should have put in a chorus to fill a lapse 
of actual time, not of dramatic time. The stage is empty again at 1170, where 
the late Byzantine scholars did not apparently think a choral ode necessary, 
and do not attest XOPOY.’ From such tenuous textual evidence it is difficult 
to argue to a conclusion ; perhaps the evidence of the play itself can be stated 
briefly thus. If the Plutus was performed by three actors, a pause for mask- 
changing seems necessary at 1096 and 1170, and convenient at least at 958. 
Granted these pauses, the Plutus can be performed by a cast of three; and the 
‘Life’ tells us that Aristophanes put in XOPOY ‘for resting the actors and for 
mask-changing’. Now the chorus is certainly present at 959 ff., where it is 
addressed by the old woman, and there is no indication that it left before the 
end of the play. We have, then, three possible pauses in the action, and a 
chorus present during them, and it seems reasonable to assume that the chorus 
performed during the pauses rather than that it stood idle; though whether 
the performance was of the same scale throughout we cannot say; the term 
KOMMATION XOPOY suggests that it was not, but there is no reason to deny 
the term XOPOY a wide application, or to suppose that there were some 
choral performances which were not marked by it. 

We have seen, then, that there is good evidence for XOPOY in the Plutus 
at 321-2, 626-7, 770-1 (KOMMATION XOPOY), and 801-2. For 958-9, 
1096-7, and 1170-1 the evidence is less satisfactory, but on the balance of 


«otros is due. I rely on his arguments, but 
differ from his interpretation of XOPOY. 
‘Zu eldos’, he remarks, ‘gehért somit 
épxjnoews als selbstverstandliche Erganzung’, 
and would hold that at the places marked 
by XOPOY the chorus danced, but did not 
sing. KOMMATION XOPOY at 770-1 sug- 
gests a song, but there von H. says: xop- 
pariov xopod ist die Erklarung eines Gram- 
matikers, der sich unter yopod die Anzeige 
eines Chorgesanges vorstellte. Ebenso geht 
opxnua xopod (sic van Velsen) auf die Vor- 
stellung zuriick, daB hier der Chor nur einen 
Tanz auffiihrt .. . Alte Uberlieferung war 
keines von beiden, sondern nur XOPOY wie 
in der Zapia.’ The case for giving XOPOY 
the meaning ‘song and dance by the chorus’ 
is well stated by K. J. Maidment, op. cit., 
who quotes XOPOY M[EAOZ from the 


tragic fragment B.M. pap. 688+ 1822. This 
weakens one of von H.’s arguments. On the 
others: it is odd behaviour for a Gramma- 
tiker to leave his readers in doubt at 321-2 
and 626-7, and enlighten them at 770-1; 
and when we are told that a song at 321 
‘nicht nur iberfliissig ware, sondern ge- 
radezu stérend wirken diirfte’, we may 
legitimately wonder whether Aristophanes 
would have agreed. 

1 It is of course possible that XOPOY was 
transferred from 321-2 to 252-3, but the 
argument is not seriously affected. 

2 At 1170 Blaydes reports ‘Post h.v. 
Koppariov xopod adscriptum in Cant. 4’ 
(Cambridge, U.L., Nn 3. 16). The report is 
false, and derives presumably from Dobree’s 
Collatio Pluti, where we read ‘1171 xoppariov 
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probability XOPOY should be accepted at the first two places with the Byzan- 
tine scholia and their allies, and if so, with Bergk, Meineke, and others at 
the last. The conclusion reached by this paper is not new, but the reader was 
warned at the outset that its main object was to clear up confusion arising 
from neglect of the evidence. Road-mending, he may reflect, is a rather tedious 
operation, but none the less necessary in the interests of travel. 


- University College, London E. W. HANDLEY 
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CICERO: AD ATTICUM 2. 24 


In a recent article on the Vettius affair (Historia, i. 45-51) Professor Lily Ross 
Taylor has tried to show that this letter should be dated to mid-July 59, and 
that it is therefore antecedent to 2. 20, 21, and 22. According to the hitherto 
accepted view the letters 2. 18-25 are given by the manuscripts in the right 
chronological order, and since 21 is certainly later than Pompey’s contio on 
25 July (21. 3), 23 and 24 must fall later in the year ; a terminus ante quem for the 
description of the Vettius affair in 24 is to be found in in Vat. 25, which shows 
that L. Lentulus, one of the persons Vettius implicated, was then a candidate 
for the consulship and that the letter is therefore antecedent to the consular 
elections, postponed by Bibulus’ edict to 18 October (cf. ad Att. 2.20. 6). The 
purpose of this note is to defend this view and show that Professor Taylor’s new 
dating is wrong. 

First a word may be said about the general sequence of the letters 2. 18-25, 
the series that Cicero wrote to Atticus in Epirus after his own return to Rome 
in the summer of 59. The two which are most certainly dated are 19 and 21. 
The first of these alludes to demonstrations against the triumvirs at the ludi 
Apollinares, celebrated between 6 and 12 July, and was presumably written just 
afterwards. ‘The second may be assumed to have been written soon after the 
contio of Pompey on 25 July which it mentions. Now in 19. 5 Cicero says that 
owing to lack of reliable couriers he will refer to himself as Laelius and Atticus 
as Furius; ‘cetera erunt év aivvyyois’. But in 20. 5 he says that there is no need 
for him to use Furius as a pseudonym for Atticus. It is evident then that 20 
was written after 19. Since in 20. 4 he speaks of the effect of Bibulus’ edicts, as 
indeed in 19. 2 and 5, but not of the counter-action taken by the triumvirs 
which he only describes in 21, it may further be regarded as certain that 20 
precedes 21 in time. Turning back to 18, we find that though it mentions in a 
general way demonstrations against the triumvirs, it does not allude to those 
at the ludi Apollinares; it may then be inferred that it is earlier than 19 and 
should be dated before 6-12 July. But more than this cannot be said of its 
date. It is unjustified to connect, as Professor Taylor does, the ‘consalutatio 
forensis perhonorifica’ accorded to Curio (18. 1) with a demonstration ‘at the 
gladiatorial show of Gabinius just before the /udi Apollinares’, or to argue from 
the fact that Laterensis gave up his candidature for the tribunate, rather than 
swear to observe the agrarian laws (18. 2), that the letter ‘belongs to the time 
of the professio of tribunitial candidates’ and therefore to about 2-6 July. All 
that Cicero need mean is that Laterensis has already given up canvassing—a 
process which would start long before the date of professio—while his words ‘non 
dubitant iurare ceteri’ do not imply that the other candidates have already taken 
the oath, but only that they have no doubts about the propriety of doing so. 
As for 22 and 23, their subject-matter is much the same as that of the preceding 
letters—the danger from Clodius, the promises of Pompey, the unpopularity of 
the triumvirs—but the growing gravity of the tone suggests that they are later, 
and for 22 this is confirmed by two small points. In 20. 1 Cicero says ‘Varro satis 
facit nobis’ and in 21. 6 he uses a similar phrase; but in 22. 4 he speaks of 
“Varronem nostrum’, which may be thought to imply a previous reference. 
Again, 22. 7 contains a warmer reference to a person called Numestius, whom 
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Atticus had recommended to Cicero, than we find in 20. 1; it looks as if Cicero 
had in the interim come to know him better. 

Now these references to Numestius make a difficulty for Professor Taylor, 
which she has indeed seen, but without perceiving its full gravity. She writes 
that 2. 24 follows immediately upon 23. Now 24 begins with the words: ‘quas 
Numestio litteras dedi, sic te iis evocabam ut nihil acrius neque incitatius 
fieri posset.’ If Professor Taylor is right, Numestius was the bearer of 23. Since 
she dates 23 before 20 and 22, it follows that Numestius had already left Rome 
when Cicero wrote (20. 1) ‘Numestium ex litteris tuis studiose scriptis libenter 
in amicitiam recepi’ and (22. 7) ‘Numestium libenter accepi in amicitiam et 
hominem gravem et prudentem et dignum tua commendatione cognovi’. 
Professor Taylor argues that because Cicero uses the perfect tense, there is 
nothing to show that Numestius was still with Cicero. But this is a most 
unnatural reading of the passages; the perfect is, of course, an epistolary 
perfect. And surely we cannot believe that if Numestius was the bearer of 23 
there would have been no reference to him in that letter, especially as he had 
instructions to plead personally with Atticus for his immediate return. More- 
over, since Cicero and Atticus were on intimate terms, the words of com- 
mendation that they use to each other mean more than they might in other 
correspondence ; we are entitled to assume that Atticus really did think well of 
Numestius and that Cicero found reason to endorse his judgement. In that case 
Numestius would have been a reliable courier, and we might have expected 
23 to be a more than usually outspoken letter. But this is not the case. 23 is 
written in riddles ; Pompey is Sampsiceramus and Clodius Boopis. The inferences 
to be drawn are that Numestius did not leave Rome till after 22, and that the 
letter which he took to Atticus is not preserved. 

If Miss Taylor were right in dating 24 before 20-22 and 25, we should surely 
expect some further allusions to the Vettius affair in one at least of those 
letters, even though the death of the informer in prison, which, according to 
Dio 38. 9, occurred not long after his appearance before the people, may have 
been concealed for the time. But 24 contains the first and last reference to the 
incident in the extant correspondence. 

Not, however, necessarily the first reference Cicero had made to it in his 
letters to Atticus. 24 begins with an urgent appeal to Atticus to hasten his 
coming to Rome. Professor Taylor connects this with the similar appeal in 23. 5. 
There Cicero is calling for Atticus’ aid against Clodius. But it is by no means 
clear that the ground for his appeal in 24. 1 is the same. After beseeching him to 
hurry, he adds: ‘ac ne sis perturbatus . . . sed res est, ut spero, non tam exitu 
molesta quam auditu.’ The res in question is certainly the Vettius affair, which 
he at once proceeds to relate at length. The sentence would have been far more 
intelligible to Atticus if he had already had some brief report of it. I conjecture 
that as soon as Cicero had word of Vettius’ delation (cf. ‘auditu’), as he surely 
must have done before the formal meeting of the Senate, he wrote a hasty line 
to Atticus: ‘Come at once; new perils are impending, apart from Clodius’ 
threats’. After the scenes in the Senate and the contio, he found that the new 
danger was ‘non tam exitu molesta’; he writes to reassure Atticus, but adds 
(24. 5) that he still needs Atticus just as strongly. 

I therefore assume a gap in the correspondence between 23 and 24. This 
assumption is warranted by other facts. In 24. 4 he refers to the ‘oratio fortissimi 
senis, Q. Considi’ ; we know what this was, thanks to Plut. Caes. 14; but Atticus 
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could not have known except from a missing letter, or from some other corre- 
spondent ; and surely Cicero reckoned to give him at least all the more piquant 
and important news. Again we hear in these letters nothing of Vatinius’ attempt 
to imprison Bibulus (in Vat. 21. 24; Dio 38. 6), nothing of the lex Julia repetun- 
darum, which may indeed have been passed in the spring. It may be that letters 
after as well as before 24 are missing; it is certainly curious that the only allu- 
sion to the trial of Flaccus should be to Hortensius’ and not to Cicero’s own part 
in his defence (25. 1). Professor Taylor has tried to date 25 to late August, on 
the ground that when he wrote it Cicero had received a reply to 20 and perhaps 
21 and 22. The reason is inadequate ;' but as an argumentum ad hominem it may 
be pointed out that on her own view there is a period of a month for which 
there is no extant letter, as compared with seven in July, and that this suggests 
that some letters are missing. 

To conclude, the letters 18-25 represent a chronological sequence, of which 
it can only be said that 19 belongs to the second week in July, that 21 was 
written soon after 25 July, and that 22-25 are subsequent to that date and 
earlier than the consular elections on 18 October, with gaps between 23 and 
24 and probably 24 and 25. It may be added that these conclusions do not 
impugn the rest of Professor Taylor’s paper. She holds that ‘Vettius was an 
agent of Caesar who was trying to bring Curio into bad repute and thus put an 
end to his campaign for the election of magistrates unfriendly to Caesar’. This 
might still be true, even if 24 is dated as late as October (or as early as August) ; 
for electoral activity must obviously have continued through the whole period 
from the original date fixed for the elections in July to the postponed date on 
18 October. It is not, however, my purpose to examine this hypothesis, which 
in my judgement can neither be proved nor refuted. 


Oriel College, Oxford P. A, BRUNT 


? It is not a necessary assumption that Atticus commented at once on Cicero’s remarks 
on Varro in those letters. 


P. A. BRUNT 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF KAAOI KAITA@OOI 
IN THUCYDIDES 4. 40. 2! 


Kal Twos mote vorepov APnvaiwy Evupdywv axOnddva eva trav 
THs aixpadwrwy ot TeOvedres adtav Kadoi Kayaboi. 
THE interpretation of xaAoi xayaGoi in this context raises some nice problems. 
(1) It is a term, a very flattering one, which had been appropriated to them- 
selves by a certain class, in many cities at least (cf. 8. 48. 6 of xaAoi Kayaboi 
dvopalopuevor), and by Dorians in relation to ‘Ionians and islanders’; it had 
thus become a cant phrase in current usage, the kind of phrase which when 
used tauntingly, as here, or ironically should be given inverted commas. (2) It 
differs from evyevns, edrarpidns, in that, while the claim implied by the latter 
could be and was, in theory, disputed (“Why do you call yourself a man of good 
birth because your father was a lord and not because he was an honest man ?’), 
everybody in practice accepted the words as applicable to citizens of a certain 
social class (in a society in which, for good or evil, there existed differing social 
classes), but everyone did not accept the description of the same class as xaAoi 
xayaGoi: the latter was used by the well-to-do of themselves, not normally by 
other people of them. (3) Unlike 70 edyevés, it does not imply social status only, 
but the possession of a certain aper7—the dpery of Achilles: conspicuous and 
individual courage in battle, a good carriage, athletic prowess, generosity, 
courtesy : qualities which oi edyeveis, and following them of wAovoww, claimed 
were to be found in their own class much more than in any other, but essen- 
tially moral qualities, which might belong, or be said to belong, to someone of 
any class. That is why the Spartan can say in reply rods dyafovs simply, which 
means ‘the brave’. It is therefore equally wrong to translate the question here 
“Were those that fell brave ?’, for that misses the point of the insult by ignoring 
the cant phrase, and to translate it ‘Were those that fell gentlemen ?” ; for that, 
though a good taunt, is only a question about their social status, and would 
translate evdyeveis, not KaAoi KayaGoi. It is not only an inadequate translation, 
but misses a special point: it is not a man of lower social rank who asks the 
question—not tév A@nvaiwy avip mévns or tovnpds—but an ally, an Ionian, and 
KaAoi xaya8oi points to the Dorian’s rather than to the aristocrat’s claim. That is 
why I cannot accept Neil’s interpretation (ed. Knights, p. vii): ‘the conflict 
between states and between classes in each state was more keen and bitter than 
ever: Corcyra had just shown that the People and the Few could hate each 
other more fiercely than members of different countries. The rage of class 
against class is nowhere more clearly expressed than in the bitter taunt ad- 
dressed by an ally of Athens to a Spartiate prisoner taken at Sphacteria, “Were 
the killed on your side gentlemen ?”’’ Besides the main objection to this—its 
inadequacy—and because the envy and uncharitableness, 76 émtyaipew, comes 
from an Ionian, it spoils the point of rods ayaovs in the reply. Nor do I believe 
that we are to see bitter class-hatred in The Knights ; it is too good-humoured, 
and the dislike of Kleon and his friends there is of individuals, not of a class, 
not the canaille (remember who his followers are) ; Aristophanes’ comedy is not 
at all like the Old Oligarch’s essay. 

! This paper in an earlier form was seen discussed it with Prof. Kitto more recently. 
and criticized by Prof. Robertson. I have I hope it has benefited from both. 

4599.1/2 F 
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66 A. W. GOMME 


There is no satisfactory translation of xaAoi xaya8oi here; nor should we 
expect it, for it is improbable in itself that we should have an equivalent for a 
cant political term in current use in a particular society at a particular time.’ 
But it is worth while examining other instances of xaAds xayaGds, in order to 
observe whether the social and political or the moral sense is predominant. 
Liddell & Scott, for example (who do not notice the political use), say that the 
phrase ‘originally denotes a perfect gentleman, Hdt. 1. 30, Ar. Eq. 185, 735, al., 
Th. 4. 40, 8. 48, X. HG 5. 3. 9, Arist. Pol. 129339, etc.; ... but later in a moral 
sense, a perfect character, Arist. MM 120725; also applied to qualities, actions, 
etc.,... Pl. Apol. 21 d,’ etc. Isuppose that, as the moral qualities are contrasted, ‘a 
perfect gentleman’ here is distinguished only by his birth, manners, and educa- 
tion ; but that does not suit Hdt. 1. 30. 4 TéAAw peév ris €d HKovons 
maides KaAdoi re (here the adjectives are almost distinct—‘noble’ or 
‘fair’, and ‘brave’), nor Hell. 5. 3. 9, where the xaAoi xayaoi are, notably, 
mepiotxot, nor the Politics passage, where the xaAoi xayaoi are ot 
mokra@v, and in consequence we have an oligarchy which is a true aristocracy 
in Aristotle’s sense. In the two places where Thucydides uses it, here and 8. 48. 6, 
the use is political; and the second is especially instructive. Phrynichos is 
arguing, against his fellow oligarchs, not to allow Alkibiades’ return and not to 


trust to the oligarchs in the allied cities—vovs re kaAods kayabovs dvopalopévous 
ovk €Adoow avrovs vopilew mpdypara Tod x.7.A. He at least 
did not accept the oligarchs at their own valuation. Neither did Thucydides: 
see the passage just before, 8. 47. 2, Alkibiades’ message to the Athenian 
oligarchs at Samos, wore adrod és rovs BeAtiorous avOpuimwv 
ort dAvyapxia BovAerat Kai od movnpia Snuoxparia rH adrov éxBadovon 
.. . EvprroAcrevew, and the following sentence, oi év Tprjpapxoi 
te kai és TO Katadicat Snpoxpariar, 
where tovs BeAtiorovs and zovnpia are Alkibiades’ words, to flatter the oli- 
garchs, but of re Kal and Snyoxpariav, which are not 
question-begging, are Thucydides’ own. 

Aristophanes’ use is equally interesting. Eg. 185 ef xayabdv; 
gives us the social sense only, and can be translated ‘Are you of the gentry?’ or 
‘of the nobility?’ (though even here this misses the distinction between Kxadds 
Kayabds and edyerjs: ‘of the quality’ sounds artificial ; “of decent family’ would 
be best). In 227 we have, surely, the moral sense (Demosthenes assuring the 
bashful sausage-monger) : 


GAX’ eiciv avdpes ayaboi 
adrév, ot BonPyaovai cor, 

Kai T@v ot Kadoi Te Kayaboi, 
Kal tav Goris deEwws, 


where the knights (who are also ‘brave men’) give us the aristocratic element, 
and the xadoi xayaGoi are ‘all honest citizens’ (not ‘the aristocrats’, as though 
the knights were of a different class, nor ‘the rest of the aristocrats’) ; just as 
], 228 gives us ‘the intelligent’—with no political meaning, but those clever 
? We are reminded of the phrase ‘officer or by convention, ‘of good birth’. We could 
and gentleman’, which was at one time cur- not of course use the phrase to translate 
rent and even official (‘conduct unbecoming Thucydides, both because it is too local, and 
an officer and a gentleman’) ; for thisempha- because these Spartiates were not officers; 
sizes the moral qualities expected of an but it has the right kind of colour. 
officer at a period when officers were, in fact 
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enough to appreciate Aristophanes. Again in 1. 735 it means ‘good men and 
true’: 
734 BovAdpevos ré ed rroveiv, 
Te Kai Kadoi Te Kayaboi. 
GAA’ ody oloi eopev Sia Tovrovi. ov yap 
ef trois traci Tots 
tovs pev Kadous Te Kayabovs od mpoodédyer, 
cavrov Kai vevppopadois 
740 Kal Kai BupootwAaow Sidws. 


In 1. 738 (if we could isolate it) ‘gentlemen’ might well be the best translation ; 
but note that the AvyvordAa, etc., are not put for of Bdavavoor as a class, but 
mean Hyperbolos and Kleon. (Aristophanes does not make Kleon retort, 
KaAAavromwAats ye, or make the sausage-monger himself say, in an access of 
buffoonery, xaAAavromwAaow Sidws instead of cai 8.) In the 
famous passage in The Frogs, 718-37, the old nobility, with their great virtues, 
are contrasted with the vulgar new leaders, but edyevys is the word which 
describes their social position, 


evyeveis Kai awdpovas 
»” ‘ 4 > 
avdpas ovras Kai Suxaiovs Kai Kadovs Te Kayabous. 


Another interesting case of its use in a purely moral sense is Ps.-Plat. Hip- 
parch. 228 c, where it is said of Hipparchos that, in bringing Homer’s poems and 
Anakreon and Simonides to Athens, he wished zadevew rods moXiras, tv’ ws 
BeAtiorwy ovrwy apyor, odK oidpevos Seiv oddevi codias POoveiv, dre wv 
Kadds te Kayabds ; and BeAriorwy here reminds us that, by contrast, of BéArioroe 
could be used in a political sense with no moral colouring, as in Thuc. 8. 47. 2, 
quoted above, and by Kritias in the speech given him by Xenophon, Hell. 2. 
3. 25. When Plutarch, in his three versions of the story of Argileonis mother of 
Brasidas (Mor. 190c, 219b, 240c: the Greeks of Thrace—Ionians and 
AOnvaiwv Evppayor again!—reported his death at Sparta and proclaimed him 
the bravest of the brave, but she said, ‘he was brave, but Sparta has many 
better’), used aya@ds in two of them and xadds xdyafds in the third, he was 
following classical practice. 

To return to the question of translation of our present passage. caAoi xaya6oi, 
says Arnold, was a title ‘by which the higher classes in Greece loved to desig- 
nate themselves, corresponding, in the union which it expressed [rather, im- 
plied] of personal qualities with a certain superiority of birth and condition, 
more nearly with our word “gentleman” than with any other’. That is justly 
observed ; and we can compare Cromwell’s use (Carlyle, Cromwell’s Letters and 
Speeches, ed. Lomas, 1904, i. 134): ‘I had rather a plain russett-coated Captain 
that knows what he fights for, and loves what he knows, than that which you 
call a “gentleman” and is nothing else. I honor a gentleman that is so indeed’ ; 
which we might translate by rods Aeyouevous Kadovs dvras 
pendev. Compare Sappho 2. 6 App. Lobel (= 49 D), 


pev yap KaAos idnv méAerat Kddos, 
> 4 »” ‘ / 
kayabos atrixa Kai KdAos 


(Similar is Cromwell’s “They would never get on with a set of tapsters and 
town-apprentice people fighting against men of honour. To cope with men of 
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honour they must have men of religion’ ; men of honour is oi kadoi Ka-yaoi or of 
émvecxets—cf. Politics 5. 11. 12, 15 (= 13143, 19).) But, for reasons given above, 
“Were those who fell gentlemen ?’ is an inadequate and misleading translation 
in our passage of Thucydides. We can only translate, it seems to me, liter- 
ally, ‘fair and brave’ (as Sappho) or ‘noble and brave’ and put the phrase in 
inverted commas to show that it is a self-assumed and well-known title; we 
need ‘brave’, for the sake of the Spartan’s answer. 

A somewhat similar problem arises sometimes in the use of od¢pwv, which 
also has a political sense, and was claimed by oligarchs and conservatives as 
their special political virtue (cf. particularly Thuc. 3. 62. 3 and 82. 8: see 
Neil, p. 204). In Thuc. 4. 28. 5 there can be no doubt—it means ‘men of sense’, 
‘moderate men’ perhaps, but not ‘members of the Moderate Party’ ; in 8. 24. 4 
€owdpdvnoay means ‘kept their heads’; but what does it mean in 8. 53. 3 and 
64. 5? (what does it mean? not, what does it amount to? Of that there is no 
doubt). We have our own ambiguities of this kind in English, only the com- 
monest there is ‘liberal’ not ‘conservative’ : it can mean a member of a political 
party or a liberal-minded man, of any party or none (so that in a particular 
context, where liberal-mindedness was intended, ‘Were they liberals?’ might 
be as inadequate as ‘Were they gentlemen ?’ is here). 

The Spartan answer is particularly interesting: ‘it would be a valuable 
spindle that could distinguish the brave’ ; which takes the essential word KxaAds 
out of the cant term, and so ignores the taunt. 6 évruvyydvwy tois re AiBors Kai 
tofevpaar dvepOeipero: ‘this is no proper warfare,’ he says; ‘in hoplite fighting 
the brave are distinguished, and all of us Spartans would have proved ourselves 
in such a battle. We should have died to a man, like our ancestors at Thermo- 
pylae, had we been fighting. But this—it was a matter simply of waiting to be 
killed, hit by chance stones and arrows. This is what you and your Athenian 
masters call being soldiers.’' (Cf. Diomede and Paris, Jl. 11. 380-95 ; and, from 
a different point of view, 17. 631-3; or Philoktetes 436-7, 

moAepos ovdev’ avdp’ 
aipet movnpdv, aAAa Kai ypnorovs det.) 


This is the explanation of both the defeat and the surrender. 

With the contemptuous use of a7paxrov for arrow (‘proprie eldos axavOns, 
schol. Theocr. iv. 52, videtur esse; deinde res ex illo ligno factas designat, 
plerumque fusum, adhuc adpd«r. Per translationem, ut 7Aaxdrn, sagitta 
est apud poetas’—Stahl) Wass well compared Plut. Apophth. Lac. 46 (Mor. 
234. €): od péAer poe Gre Sri ydvvidos Tofdrov. Cf. Hdt. 9g. 
72, the death of Kallikrates ; who was himself both caAds (€AOav avip 


€s TO oTparomedov THv TéTE ‘EdAjvwv) and ayabds. 


The University, Glasgow A. W. GoMME 


™ ‘It takes two hoplite armies to make a Thermopylae, in effect, into hoplite battles ; 
hoplite battle’ (Hammond, in 7.H.S. lxx, but it fits admirably with the Athenian 
1950, p. 51, mn. 50). This is not quite true, tactics at Sphakteria. 
for the Greeks made both Marathon and 
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THE MANUSCRIPT TRADITION OF STATIUS’ 
SILVAE 


Ir is the purpose of these notes to make a contribution towards solving a prob- 
lem the difficulty of which has inhibited all modern editors of the Silvae: the 
apparent impossibility of establishing a satisfactory relation between the 
Madrid manuscript and the readings noted by Politian in his copy of the first 
edition now in the Corsinian library in Rome. It is the task of the editor to 
draw up a stemma that would reconcile the evidence of our text with the 
testimony of the great humanist. In that task all editors have failed. The 
acceptance of the Corsinian readings by Phillimore (O.C.T.) as representing a 
lineal ascendant of the Matritensis is possible only by a violent and unnecessary 
disregard for the extant text. At the other extreme, the latest continental 
editors make the Matritensis the sole basis of their recension—with the differ- 
ence that Klotz (Teubner, 1900 and 1911) disregards the Corsinian readings 
on the plea that Politian is not to be believed, while Frére (1943, Belles Lettres, 
and 1944, Budé), who like Klotz recognizes the sole authority of the Matri- 
tensis, frankly confesses to defeatism. In the introduction to his admirable 
critical edition he says: ‘Entre le témoignage du texte et le témoignage de 
Phumaniste la conciliation est impossible. Et aucun des stemmata des Silves 
ne résiste a leur désaccord’ (Frére, éd. crit., p. xxv). And later: ‘Le mieux est 
de constater l’dzopia. Elle pése sur la tradition des Silves et ne laisse, quant a 
présent, aucune chance d’en tracer le stemma’ (ibid., p. xxviii). I shall try to 
show that there is a third way. ; 

The Silvae were not read in the Middle Ages. They were rediscovered by the 
Italian humanist Francesco Poggio Bracceolini at the time of the Council of 
Constance, c./1417. In a letter written at the end of 1417 or early in 1418 
addressed to Francesco Barbaro, Poggio writes inter alia: 


Ago tibi gratias pro xx florenis, quos dedisti Matthaeo: liberatus enim sum 
aere alieno, utque aliquid incipiam referre mitto ad te per Presbyterum 
Brandinum Pisanum qui est ex familia Cardinalis Pisani, Silium Italicum, 
libros v Statii Silvarum, item M. Manilium Astronomicum. Is qui libros 
transcripsit, ignorantissimus omnium viventium fuit, divinare oportet non 
legere, ideoque opus est ut transcribantur per hominem doctum. Ego legi 
usque ad xm librum Silii, multa emendavi ita ut recte scribenti facile sit 
similes errores deprehendere eosque corrigere in reliquis libris, itaque da 
operam ut transcribantur, postea mittas illos Florentiam ad Nicolaum.’ 


For a long time it was believed that Poggio had found the Silvae at St. Gall ; 
but there was nothing to support this supposition except that Poggio, who 
attended the Council at Constance, had found some other manuscripts in the 
monastery of St. Gall (of Quintilian, Valerius Flaccus, Asconius), and it seemed 
a reasonable analogical conclusion that he unearthed the Silvae there, too. In 
fact, editors until quite recently used to refer to the manuscript found by Poggio 
as the Sangallensis. ' 

™ See A. C. Clark, C.R. xiii, 1899, pp. Latini e Greci nei secoli XIV e XV, 1914, p. 263; 
124 ff. and E. Walser, Poggius Florentinus, 1914, 

2 See also Sabbadini, Scoperte dei Codici p. 59. 
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Two questions that have much exercised the minds and the imaginations of 
scholars are, as I hope to show, really quite irrelevant to our purpose. They are: 
Did Poggio find the Silvae at St. Gall or somewhere else? And did he take the 
manuscript with him or only the copy, and, if he did take the manuscript, did 
it ever reach Italy? 

Another question which is also only of secondary interest is: What has hap- 
pened to the copy made for Poggio? With this last question we can deal here 
quite briefly. It has been plausibly suggested that the Codex Matritensis is in 
fact that copy, and scholars have recognized the hand of Poggio in certain 
corrections in that manuscript.’ 

We now come to the other two questions. Mr. H. W. Garrod, in an article 
in the Classical Review, xxvii, 1913, p. 265, quotes a passage from a letter 
written in 1651 by Heinsius to Gronovius. He tells him in that letter that his 
friend Langermann had collated for him an ancient manuscript of Statius. 
These are the relevant sentences: 


Langermannus in Columella veterrimo conferendo cum vulgatis libris 
nunc occupatur. Statium etiam vetustissimum contulit cuius ego illi usum ex 
monasterio S. Galli impetravi. 


Relying on this as evidence Mr. Garrod would conclude that ‘Poggio did not 
carry his vetustissimus to Italy’. The following considerations seem pertinent: 
assuming, as Mr. Garrod must, that Heinsius is speaking of the Silvae,” there is 
nothing to show that the manuscript here mentioned is the manuscript found 
by Poggio. The catalogue of the St. Gall library of 1461 contains references to 
the Thebais and Achilleis, but the Silvae are not mentioned (see Paul Lehmann, 
Mittelalterliche Bibliothekskataloge Deutschlands und der Schweitz, Bd. i). Yet, if in 
1461 the library did not contain a manuscript of the Silvae, no conclusion as to 
what happened in 1417 can be drawn from the assumption that there was in the 
library in St. Gall a codex vetustissimus in 1651. 

But, still assuming that Heinsius was speaking of the Silvae, can we be sure 
that it was a vetustissimus? I doubt it. Heinsius writes to Octavius Falconerius 
in 1669 (see Burmann, Sylloge, v, p. 532): 


Percurrebam Silvas Statianas nuper, ad quas iam olim complura obser- 
vavl, sunt enim mendosissimae etiamnum. Codices vetustos eius poematis 
nullos omnino in bibliothecis inveniri opinor, notae recentioris nonnullos, 
etsi rariores et illos, scio hic illic exstare. Vaticanos quinque cum vulgatis 
libris in meos usus Langermannus commiserat ante annos hosce xv. Sed 
schedae illae naufragio nobis paulo post periere. 


In 1669, then, he knew, or believed, that there were no known codices that could 
be called vetust:. It follows that in 1651 he must have been mistaken, or else he 
used the designations vetus and vetustissimus rather loosely. That seventeenth- 
century scholars did indeed apply these words inaccurately and almost indis- 
criminately to all sorts of manuscripts may be seen from a letter written by 
J. Lipsius (see Burmann, Sylloge, ii, pp. 28-29) where he describes a manuscript 
as follows: 


Est apud me Silvarum liber manu descriptus, nec nimis tamen vetus. 
'S Klotz, praef. xlviii, lxxiii—lxxiv, lxxxix; 2 But there is no need for us to make such 


Hermes, 1903, p. 470; Clark, C.R. 1899, p.128; an assumption. See also on this question 
D. A. Slater, C.R. xxxii (1918), 166. 


and cf. also Berl. Phil. Woch. 1910, p. 925. 
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He then proceeds to quote and discuss its readings. In referring to it he re- 
peatedly calls it vetus. 

To put it quite briefly: the manuscript mentioned by Heinsius was either 
not a vetustissimus or it was not a manuscript of the Silvae. 

I now come to another observation. We have no proof that Poggio found his 
codex at St. Gall at all. It has been assumed that he found it there only because 
it was there that he unearthed several other manuscripts and because we know 
that he was in the vicinity of that monastery, i.e. in Constance, when he dis- 
covered the Silvae. There is, however, no trace of the Silvae in the catalogues of 
St. Gall (there is one of the ninth century, one of 1461, and various other lists). 
A tenth-century book-list, MS. 831 St. Gall, which cannot with certainty be 
ascribed to that monastery, though Lehmann thinks it might well be a list of 
books lent out or something similar, mentions Statius but without indicating 
whether the manuscript contained the epics or the Silvae. There is thus nothing 
definite to connect the codex Poggii with St. Gall. 

On the other hand, a ninth-century catalogue of the monastery of Reichenau 
(MS. Donaueschingen 191, fols. 160v-163v) contains this entry: ‘SILI et 
STACII VOLUMEN I’ (see Lehmann, op. cit. i, p. 265). This entry, short and 
inconclusive as it is (the reference might, of course, be to the epics), is yet very 
suggestive if we remember that the Punica and the Silvae were found together 
by Poggio, that there is apparently no trace of the Thebaid or the Achilleid ever 
having been bound up with the Punica, that Reichenau is in the same district 
as St. Gall and that the monastery there belonged to the same order as that at 
St. Gall, the Benedictines ; thus Poggio probably found it as easy to gain access 
to the books of the one as to those of the other. There is moreover a tradition of 
great numbers of manuscripts belonging to Reichenau being sent in whole 
cart-loads to the Church dignitaries attending the Council of Constance, and 
the Silvuae may have been among those (see Lehmann, op. cit., p. 227). 

However, as will become clear in the course of this discussion, it does not 
really, for our present purposes, matter where Poggio found the manuscript 
any more than whether that manuscript ever reached Italy or not. 

Of the manuscript found by Poggio at least one copy was taken, and from 
that all manuscripts now known to exist, with the exception of a tenth-century 
manuscript containing, among the works of other authors, Silv. 2. 7, are 
derived through the intermediary of a manuscript now in the National Library 
in Madrid; the latter, in fact, may be the copy taken for Poggio (see A. C. 
Clark, C.R. xiii. 128). This manuscript was discovered in 1879 by Léwe, and 
that it is the ancestor of all other extant manuscripts, with the one exception 
noted above, was demonstrated by Klotz in his Teubner edition of 1g00. Thus 
the Matritensis would have to be regarded as the sole source of our text. There 
is, however, in the Corsinian library in Rome a copy of the first printed edition 

of the Silvae containing among other manuscript entries from the pen of 
Politian some readings which he claims to have taken from an old manuscript. 
This is what he says in the postscript at the end of the book : 


Incidi in exemplar Statij sylvarum: quod ex Gallia Poggius Gallica scri- 
ptum manu: in Italiam attulerat. A quo videlicet uno licet mendoso deprava- 
toque: et, ut arbitror, etiam dimidiato: reliqui omnes codices qui sunt in 
manibus emanarunt. Quare cautio mihi fuit: ne quid in corrigendo hoc 
nostro ab illo mutarem. Ne nimia (ut adsolet) diligentia: aut mihi aut 
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72 
ceteris studiosis noceret. Quem si modum tenerent ceteri librorum emenda- 
tores tenuissentque priores minus multo laboris in hac re quam nunc habemus 
haberemus. Vale qui legis: et quod sedulo fecimus: quaeso boni consule. 

Tuus Angelus Politianus. 


He also calls the codex, in other places where he mentions it expressly, vetustissi- 
mus and antiquus. 

The readings noted there are often identical with those of the Madrid manu- 
script. But in some significant passages they differ from M. And it has therefore 
been the constant endeavour of scholars to establish the relationship between 
the Corsinian readings and the Matritensis. Much has been written about this 
question ; let it suffice here to say that for all who have taken part in the dispute 
one remark of Politian’s, on 1. 4. 86a, seemed of especial significance. Of that 
verse Politian says that it was not in Poggio’s manuscript : 


Hic versus deest in libro vetustissimo Poggii qui e Germania in Italiam est 
relatus. 


For those who believed the verse genuine the case was quite clear: since the 
line was not in the manuscript seen and excerpted by Politian, that manuscript 
must have been one of the manuscripts derived from the Matritensis, in spite 
of what Politian says about its antiquity. For the others, who believed the verse 
spurious, the case was equally clear: the line was interpolated either in M or 
in a copy intermediate between the Poggianus and the Matritensis, and what 
Politian saw was the Poggianus, i.e. the manuscript found by Poggio and 
brought to Italy. But all agree with Klotz, who says: ‘sed utut est totam quae- 
stionem pendere ex I. 4. 86a facile concedas.’ Rather surprisingly, this pernicious 
dictum was accepted by other critics, whether they accorded any authority to 
the Corsinian lections or not. In other words, they are all content to have their 
own theory tested by this question and answer: Is 1. 4. 86a genuine or not? 
If it is, then the Matritensis is the sole authority for our text, and the Corsinian 
lections have no value. On the other hand, if they regard the Corsinian readings 
as representative of the text of an ancestor of M, then this line must be a late 
interpolation. Much thought and labour have been expended in proving 
alternately that 


(1) 1. 4. 86a is a clumsy interpolation, 
(2) 1. 4. 86a cannot possibly be an interpolation. 


All this, however, is unnecessary. And one is astounded at the lack, not only of 
imagination, but of logical thinking. Confronted with the facts 


(a) M, the source of all our manuscripts, has 1. 4. 86a, 
(6) Politian claims to have seen a codex vetustissimus which did not contain 
this line, 
the critics thought that they must sacrifice either their belief in the genuineness 
of the line or their trust in the veracity or at least perspicacity of Politian.' 


Thus, blinded by the superficial plausibility of Klotz’s rule quoted above, they 


I leave out of account the fantastic C.R. xvii (1903), 349). Fantastic though this 
theory that the line was originally present in theory is, it has at least the merit that it 
the manuscript, was then erased, and Poli- makes an attempt to reconcile the two sets 
tian did not notice the erasure (Postgate, of evidence. 
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gave up all hope of reconciling the evidence of our text with the testimony of 
the humanist. And yet a moment’s reflection ought to have produced, at least 
as a tentative conjecture, the one plausible theory that reconciles the conflicting 
pieces of evidence. 

There is nothing improbable in the assumption that Politian did in fact find 
a codex vetustissimus. He claims to have found one, there is no reason to dis- 
believe him, and, I think, we must prefer his testimony, that of an intelligent 
eyewitness, to fanciful deductions of modern editors. 

Now Politian claimed, not only that his codex was a vetustissimus, but also 
that it was the one found and brought to Italy by Poggio. Here there is no 
difficulty in assuming that Politian was mistaken. There is no reason to think 
that the manuscript seen by Politian contained evidence showing what its 
origin was. Indeed there is reason to think that there was no such evidence. 
And the reason is this: Politian, in referring to the manuscript he was excerpt- 
ing, describes it in different ways. Once it is a manuscript ‘quod ex Gallia 
Poggius Gallica scriptum manu in Italiam attulerat’. But in his note on 1. 4. 86a 
he says that the verse was not present ‘in libro vetustissimo Poggii qui e Ger- 
mania in Italiam est relatus’. We need not be disturbed by this discrepancy in 
the geographical ascription of the manuscript. It has been plausibly suggested 
that these two seemingly conflicting geographical designations may both refer 
to Switzerland. But what is important for our purposes is something quite 
different: namely, that we have here an indication that there was nothing in 
the manuscript that would have given Politian precise information as to its 
origin, e.g. a subscriptio in the hand of Poggio. Whatever, then, Politian said of 
the history of the manuscript may have been the result of judgement and guess- 
work. He was judging from its appearance that it was old, and he cannot have 
been mistaken in that. But because it was old, it was natural for him to guess, albeit 
wrongly, that it was the Poggianus. He knew of the discovery of the manuscript 
by Poggio and he thought that that was the only old manuscript then in 
existence. That he did think so can easily be demonstrated. 

There exists an unpublished manuscript in Florence,’ Bibliotheca Misiguale 
Centrale, Cl. VII. num. 973, which contains a commentary on the Silvae, by 
Politian. There he writes about Poggio’s discovery in terms that clearly show 
that he thinks all existing manuscripts are derived from that of Poggio. The 
date of that manuscript I have not finally established, but I think one can 
safely say that it was written by Politian in his youth long before he could have 
written the Corsinian notes.” 

From the terminology and from the external appearance of the manuscript 
it appears that we have there rough lecture-notes. Perhaps one might conjecture 
that they belong to the year 1480, when Politian gave a course of lectures on 
the Silvae. In a letter to Beroaldus (Kal. April. 1494) Politian says that he may 
at some time publish a commentary, and he may have meant these notes. But 
whether that is so or not, it is quite clear from internal evidence that the com- 
mentary is an early work, perhaps even slightly earlier than 1480. Now in this 
commeiutary Politian speaks about the discovery of the Silvae in terms that are 


' I first heard of the existence of this referred to below, to Beroaldus, in which he 
manuscript from Professor J. F. Lockwood. makes no mention of having found the old 
2 It is generally accepted that the Corsin- manuscript, and his death later in the same 
ian notes were written some time between year. 
the first of April 1494, the date of the letter, 
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very similar to those employed in his postscript to the Corsinian notes. In a 
passage of the introduction Politian says: 


Latuere autem hi libelli multos annos ad nostram usque memoriam: 
atque a Poggio viro doctissimo e Germania in Italiam tralati sunt : mendosi 
quidem ac mutilati et ut verius dixerim dimidiati.’ 

We clearly see that it must have been quite natural for Politian to think, 
when he saw an old manuscript of the Silvae, that it was the one found by Pog- 
gio. But what if it was not? What if it was another, completely different, yet 
still old manuscript? His assumption that it was the Poggianus would still be 
natural, though mistaken. He would be right in calling it vetustissimus. ‘The 
absence in it of 1. 4. 86a would prove nothing as to the genuineness of that line. 
Conversely, our opinion about that line would in no way affect the claim of 
the manuscript to vetustas. No contradiction remains. We shall have to decide 
on the verse independently of our decision as to the relation between M and 
the Corsinian readings. And that relation can be established without recourse 
to a prior decision on this verse.” I suggest, therefore, that the vetustissimus 
codex found by Politian was neither an ancestor nor a descendant of the 
Matritensis nor identical with it. It was an old manuscript, but yet different 
from that found by Poggio. And the dilemma for editors of the Silvae has 
disappeared. The question is no more: Which of the two has any authority 
and which has none? They are both of equal authority. And we can draw 


a stemma like this: 


traditio antiquissima 


Vetus Politiani 


Lectiones Corsinianae 


Codex a Poggio inventus 


Matritensis 


RECENSIO NOSTRA Itali 


1 When he says dimidiati he means in- 
complete, i.e. he refers not to the condition of 
the manuscript, but to the fragmentary state 
of the transmitted text. That becomes clear 
from this remark: ‘. . . esse autem... 
dimidiatum . . . Silvarum volumen, vel uno 
Sidonii testimonio intellegimus, qui dum ali- 
quot singularum Sylvarum titulos enumerat 
et de Flavii Farnii Cumis meminit qui 
libellus interciderit.’ In other words, the 
fact that there is no such poem in the trans- 
mitted text led him to believe that the text is 
incomplete. That he did not realize that 
Flavii Farnit Cumis was a corruption of Flavii 
Earini Comis, i.e. a reference to Silv. 3. 4, 
indicates a comparatively weak acquaintance 
with the Silvae, and thus points to a date 
early in Politian’s life. The reference is to 
Sidonius Apollinaris carm. 22, where the 
apparatus exhibits this corrupted reading. 
Politian was not the only one to be led astray 
by the corrupt passage of Sidonius ; a modern 
scholar who did much work on Statius made 


exactly the same mistake: A. Imhof, P.P. 
Statit Ecloga ad Uxorem, p. 4, quotes the same 
Sidonius passage to prove that the text of the 
Silvae is incomplete! 

2 In fact, I believe the verse to be genuine, 
even though it does not appear in the old 
manuscript. There it was left out, either 
deliberately or by a mistake that would be 
due to the fact that the second half of the 
line was a repetition. Read: 


86 expectare fuit... 
86a attollam cantu: gaudet Trasimenus et 


Alpes 


The original, inherited, corruption consisted 
in the loss of the second part of 86 and its 
replacement by the corresponding words in 
86a. By the reverse of this dittography the 
scribe of Politian’s vetustissimus then left out 
86a as it stood. The Matritensis has a faithful 
record of what the Poggianus had, and that 
had already inherited the corruption. 
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The great measure of agreement between the Corsinian notes and the read- 
ings of the Matritensis may, however, make it preferable to assume another 
stemma : 


Codex vetustissimus rxni fortasse saeculi 
anno 1417 a Poggio inventus 


Matritensis 
Codex vetustissimus r1xni fortasse 

saeculi, quem anno 1494 Florentiae 

inventum Politianus Poggianum illum 

e Germania vel Gallia in Italiam Itali 
relatum putavit esse codicem 


Lectiones Corsinianae 


RECENSIO NOSTRA 


However that may be, our contention that we can ascribe equal authority to 
the Corsinian lections and to the Matritensis remains unaffected : for, which- 
ever stemma we accept, the codex Politiani would be neither 


(a) identical with the Poggianus, thus giving greater authority to the 
Corsinian readings than to the Matritensis, 
nor (b) identical with the Matritensis or a descendant of it, thus denying all 
authority to the Corsinian readings. 


A difficulty which may be encountered by this theory is this: we are accus- 
tomed to think that in the fifteenth century there was only one old copy of the 
Silvae in existence, namely that found by Poggio. But that is, of course, an 
unnecessary supposition. My theory of a dual tradition accords with the 
evidence, while the theory of the uniqueness of Poggio’s find, on which theory 
all texts whether they accept the Corsinian readings or not are based, must 
come to grief because of the impossibility of reconciling the conflicting pieces 
of evidence. 

To illustrate the possibility of a multiple tradition I am adding here a few 
notes on Codex Paris. Lat. 8282, a fifteenth-century manuscript of the Silvae 
containing a text obviously derived from the Matritensis and perhaps even 
influenced by the printed editions. There are, however, to be found in this 
manuscript a great number of scholia written in a different hand that have not 
received the attention to which the mere fact of their existence seems to entitle 
them. The position is this: if it can be shown that these scholia are older than 
the fifteenth century, i.e. that they are not simply explanatory annotations 
produced by a Renaissance scholar and written in the margin of the manu- 
script by the owner-author, we have here an additional indication of the 
probability of a multiple tradition. For the scholia must in that case have come 
from a manuscript older than the Matritensis and presumably different from 
the Poggianus. | 

I have little doubt that these scholia are indeed derived from a source of 
considerable antiquity. 

It is quite clear that they were copied from another manuscript and not 
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simply written by their author into this manuscript. So, for example, on fol. 8r 
there is a note relating to 1. 2. 221 which should have its place on the following 
page. There are scholia referring to a reading not in the text, e.g. the scholium 
referring to 1. 1. 34 has the reading Capitolia, otherwise I believe unknown, for 
the right reading Palatia in the text. True, there is also a note on Palatia, but it 
is significant that this note is not in the order of the main body of the scholia, 
but is situated in the upper left-hand corner of the page, preceding the note on 
line 31 ; further, it is written in a different ink, though by the same hand, and 
it contains a quotation from 3. 4. 47 with a late variant. 

On fol. 3r we find a note which ostensibly refers to 1. 1. 66 f. It reads as 
follows : 


Armatus cum equo desiliit in lacum Curtius et terra statim cohivit. 
Postulio q postulatus est quodcumque postulatur dicitur postulio, unde quod- 
cumque hostium est dicitur perduellio et quemadmodum perduellio est pro 
hostilitate sic postulio pro postulatione. 


It will be seen at once that 


(a) this note is very confused ; 
(6) it was written for a different passage ; 
(c) on the other hand, there is some connexion with our line. 


The fact is that this note obviously refers to Varro, Z.L. 5. 148. And thus 
we may think that it was quoted by our scholiast and became mutilated in 
the course of transmission. There are notes containing either information 
or expressions that bear the stamp of antiquity. On 1. 1. 51, Rheni, the 
scholiast has: 


Sub pedibus equi inscultus Rhenus fluvius Germaniae et adeo bene 
expressus ut viderentur aquae undas facere. 


Unless this is pure invention—and why should it be?—it must go back to 
some ancient source not now, nor presumably in the fifteenth century, available. 
No such detail can be gleaned from our poem and the monument is not 
described by any extant author. 

A number of times the scholiast, in referring to the Romans, uses the expres- 
sion maiores nostri. While it is, of course, possible that a Renaissance scholar 
may have used such an expression, it is not very likely ; and it seems much more 
natural to suppose that we have here the tpsissima verba of an ancient author. 

On the variant Capitolia, 1. 1. 34, in a long note on the history of the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus the following passage occurs: 


Sic dii voluere ut Domitianus dei filius et ipse deus et genitor deorum 
quantum virium haberet supra ceteros mortalis ostenderet . . . etc. 


This is obviously a quotation ; but where does it come from ? 

How do we explain the cognomen Esochus said by the scholiast on 1. 1. 79 
to have been borne by L. Antonius Saturninus who stirred up an unsuccessful 
rebellion of the Rhine army against Domitian in A.p. 88? There seems to be no 
trace of this or any similar name. But perhaps it is a corruption of Esocius, 
which seems to be the same as esox, ioof, the name of a fish found mainly in 
the Rhine (see Pliny, WV.H. 9. 15. 17, § 44, which is the only passage quoted by 
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L. and S.; Du Cange quotes a good number of passages from Later Latin). It 
may have been the nickname of the commander. But, however that may be, 
our scholiast must have had a source, or the recollection of a source, not now 
available. 

Again, on 1. 2. 239, Juno, the scholiast has the following note: 


Juppiter est deus hospitalitatis, Juno est dea coniugii ut scribit Sextus 
Pompeius unde Juno ipsa appellatur iuga cuius templum Romae erat in 
vico iugario et ipse vicus a Junone est appellatus. 


The scholiast is here quoting, or paraphrasing, a passage from Sextus Pompeius 
Festus (p. 104 Miiller). It is, however, significant that no mention of Jupiter 
as the god of hospitality is made either in that passage or anywhere else in 
Festus ; and since no remark on Jupiter is here called for in explanation of our 
passage, this must be part of the quotation. Is it, then, too rash to suspect that 
the scholiast had access to some text of Festus more complete than ours, or at 
least to some other similar source the recollection of which he combined with 
one from Festus? 
Fol. 18v, on 2. praef. Ego non potui, etc., the scholiast writes : 


Titus Livius cum loquitur de Cicerone sic ait: ‘haec de M. T. Cicerone in 
cuius laudibus persequendis altero Cicerone opus esset.’ Sic et in praesentia 
Papinius territus magnitudine heroici carminis ab heroico abstinet et opus 
esse altero Lucano [here supply a word of saying]. 


The remark ascribed to Livy does not appear in any of the extant books; its 
natural place would have been somewhere at the end of book 120 where the 
death of Cicero was related. And in fact we have a quotation from Livy, most 
probably from book 120, in the Elder Seneca’s Suasoria 6, ed. Bursian, 1857, 


P- 35: 
[Cicero] vir magnus ac memorabilis fuit et in cuius laudes exsequendas 
Cicerone laudatore opus fuerit. 


Obviously Seneca and our scholiast are thinking of the same passage. Since the 
liber Suasoriarum was much read in the Middle Ages and in the Renaissance it 
is possible that our scholiast is quoting from Seneca. In that case no special 
significance could be attached to this quotation. It is, however, tempting and, 
I think, permissible to speculate on other lines : the version given by the scholiast 
is different from that of Seneca, whose practice of quoting from memory 
deprives his version of any claim to overriding authority. Moreover, the 
quotation as given by the scholiast begins in such a way that it is beyond doubt 
that he is quoting verbatim and not in a version fashioned to his present 
requirements—haec de Cicerone, of course, is part of the quotation and refers 
back to something not quoted. Thus, perhaps we may proceed speculating, 
he was quoting directly from Livy, not from Seneca. That again brings us back 
to a time when a greater portion of Livy was extant than now. 

I have shown, I hope, that these scholia are deserving of earnest study ; and 
I shall have more to say about them on another occasion. Here we can deal 
with only one point: if we admit the antiquity of the scholia, they must have 
been transmitted somehow; they were not in Poggio’s manuscript; he says 
nothing of them, nor are they in M. They must have come down to us on 
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another road. This indicates the probability of the existence of other old 
manuscripts. I am not, of course, suggesting that there is any link between the 
scholia and the vetus Politiani; but simply that we must radically revise our 
ideas of the uniqueness of Poggio’s find. I might add that while the acceptance 
of the scholia would strengthen the suggestiveness of the theory of a dual or 
multiple tradition, this theory would not be invalidated by their rejection. 
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THE PLACE OF THE TIMAEUS IN PLATO’S 
DIALOGUES 


Ir is now nearly axiomatic among Platonic scholars that the Timaeus and its 
unfinished sequel the Critias belong to the last stage of Plato’s writings. The 
Laws (including, for those who admit its claims, the Epinomis) is generally held 
to be wholly or partly a later production. So, by many, is the Philebus, but that 
is all. Perhaps the privileged status of the Timaeus in the Middle Ages helped to 
fix the conviction that it embodies Plato’s maturest theories. 

I want to undermine that conviction by questioning the grounds on which it 
is commonly based and by sharpening the paradoxes it imports into the inter- 
pretation of Plato. No one familiar with Platonic scholarship will claim that 
these paradoxes could not be explained away, given enough ingenuity. But I 
think that, once they are seen in aggregate, the cost in such ingenuity should 
seem quite exorbitant. 

This discussion is preliminary to any assessment of Plato’s later work. It tries 
so far as possible to avoid large and controversial interpretations of any dia- 
logue and to canvass a few manageable issues on common ground. Its thesis 
could have been supported otherwise, by showing how the Parmenides and its 
successors gain in philosophical power and interest when they are read as 
following and not as paving the way for the Timaeus; here I want only to find 
grounds for this approach. And it defers what I take to be proof that the changes 
of view here ascribed to Plato square with and sometimes elucidate the com- 
ments of Aristotle. : 


The evidence of style 

Campbell’s pioneer studies in Plato’s style’ were open to attack, partly for 
their reliance on Ast’s Lexicon? and their uncritical deductions from the statistics 
of rare and unique words, partly for their assumption that the Timaeus and 
Critias could be taken en bloc with the Laws as Plato’s latest writings. And 
Campbell’s pupil Lutoslawski,? though he attempted a comparison of the 
Timaeus and Laws, still assumed a stylistically uniform Laws as the terminal 
work.* He also forgot in practice that, where a dialogue such as the Timaeus is 


(unique in its technical range, the originality of its vocabulary cannot be used as 


a mechanical test of dating. And he discovered, after compiling his much- 
quoted tables on the opposite principle, that the opportunity for the occurrence 
of more or fewer stylistic pointers in a work bears no proportion to its volume. 
His admission that only equal amounts of text should have been compared 
(p. 185) had the effect of largely invalidating his own and most earlier and 


1! Sophistes and Politicus, introd.; essays in 
Republic (ed. Jowett and Campbell), vol. ii; 
C.R. x, 1896, pp. 129-36. 

2 Campbell and Lutoslawski, Raeder and 
Constantin Ritter have at different times 
written as though, even if Ast does not list all 
occurrences of a word, he does name all the 
dialogues in which it occurs; this is quite 
false (cf., for example, p. 84, n. 4 infra). He 
does not even list all Plato’s words. 


3 Origin and Growth of Plato’s Logic, 
chap. iii. 

* This was the sheet-anchor of stylo- 
metrists who were not content with such broad 
groupings of the dialogues as that accepted 
by Taylor (Plato, the Man and his Work, p. 19). 
Yet there is no external or internal evidence 
which proves that the Laws or even some 
section of it was later than every other work: 
cf. p. 82 infra. 
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later attempts to order the dialogues by relative affinities of style. Stylometrists 
ignored the warning. But cases arose in which Campbell and Lutoslawski were 
compelled to exercise their discretion. Their statistics left the Theaetetus beside 
the Protagoras (C.) or before the central books of the Republic (L.), the Phaedrus 
seemed later than the Philebus (C.), the Critias earlier than the Timaeus (L.). 
The effect was, reasonably, to discredit mechanical stylometry until it narrowed 
its field : it was seen to be applicable only to those formal and linguistic features 
which were wholly independent of the topic and chosen manner of treatment.’ 

The new search for neutral criteria produced Billig’s analysis of the rhythms 
of Plato’s clausulae.? He found that ‘the Timaeus has nothing to do with the 
rhythms of the Sophist digression, the Politicus, the Philebus and the Laws. 
Rhythm puts its composition earlier than that of all these works.’* And in this 
he confirmed Kaluscha’s earlier study in the same field.* Raeder’ and Taylor® 
drew attention to the finding; Cornford ignored it, but saw a safe stylistic test 
in the avoidance of ‘illegitimate’ hiatus.” Yet this avoidance gives no rule of 
thumb for ordering, say, the Timaeus and Theaetetus. That it is not an automatic 
test is tacitly admitted by nearly all stylometrists in dating the Phaedrus before 
the Theaetetus and Parmenides even though the former already shows, as the 
latter do not, a ‘striking rarity of hiatus’.® (It clinches the point to construe 
this as a passing compliment to Isocrates.) And the Timaeus is essentially an 
essay, a ‘conscious tour de force of style’ (Shorey) where the carelessness of con- 
versation has no place; it may well have been a later decision to adopt such 
ornaments in writings which make serious use of the dialogue form. (Such 
warnings patently apply rather to an idiom like the shunning of hiatus, which 
requires a decision on the writer’s part, than to"one such as the emergence of 
dominant prose-rhythms which—as Billig proved for Plato, at least (p. 242)— 
does not. And we shall see that the rhythms are unaffected by the transition 
between easy and elevated diction.) . 

Moreover, I shall try to show why, after an exercise in essay style, Plato 


* Here the attempts of Schanz, Ditten- 
berger, and Constantin Ritter to measure 
the relative frequency of synonyms were 
theoretically sound. But a study of the 
Phaedrus (cf. p. 81 infra) proves that Plato 
adopted the ‘late’ synonyms in passages of 
elevated style earlier than elsewhere. In fact, 
when Plato is said to be dropping one 
synonym for another he is commonly bor- 
rowing from poetry (Campbell, Rep. ii, pp. 
50-51), and to find these borrowings either 
in speeches for whose poetic vocabulary 
Socrates apologizes (Phdr. 257a5) or ina 
work ‘in Inhalt und Form mit der Poesie 
wetteifernd’ (Wilamowitz on the Timaeus) is 
obviously not the same thing as finding them 
in dialogue proper. 

2 Ff. Philol. xxxv, 1920, pp. 225-56. 4»: 

3 p. 250. The distribution of end-rhythms 
in the 7m. closely matches that in the middle 
and early dialogues. ‘Thus the rhythms which 
are dominant (65-85 per cent.) from the 
Soph. digression onwards total 45°6 per cent. 
in 7Jm., the same in Crito, and 2-3 per cent. 
below in (for example) Phdo., Rep. 6 and 10. 


The graph for later works is interesting (but to 
be used with care): in the Phdr. these rhythms 
steadily recede; the overall figure (37-7 per 
cent. or, omitting Lysias’ speech, 36-9 per 
cent.) matches that of the first part of the 
Parm. (38-1 per cent.) ; in the TAt. it rises, 
reaching 50 per cent. from Protagoras’ 
speech (165 ¢) with brief further rises (e.g. 
in the discussion of the xowd) ; the Crat., for 
those who want it here, is higher (52-4 per 
cent.), and thereafter the rise is steep. (My 
figures are“Approximate to the extent that 
Billig’s rules for assessing interjections are 
not precise.) 

+ Wiener Studien, xxvi, 1904, Pp. 190. 

5 Platons Epinomis (1939), p. 13, n. I. 

© Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, pp. 4-5. 

7 Plato’s Cosmology, p. 12, n. 3: cf. now 
Hackforth, Plato’s Phaedrus, p. 3; Skemp, 
Plato’s Statesman, p. 238. 

8 Blass, Att. Bered., p. 458. By Janell’s 
count the figure for the Phdr. is little more 
than half that for the Parm. (23-9 and 44:1 


per page of Didot, respectively). 
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should revert in the Theaetetus and the opening debate of the Parmenides to a 
conversational form more reminiscent of the early dialogues. For I argue that 
the Timaeus and its sequel or sequels were designed as the crowning work not of 
the latest dialogues but of the Republic group. The project was abandoned from 
dissatisfaction with certain basic theories, and in the first works of the critical 
group Plato dropped the confident didacticism of the Timaeus to make a fresh 
start on problems still unsolved. Thus we at once account for the four major 
characteristics which Taylor singles out as allying the Timaeus with Plato’s latest 
writings.’ The lack of dramatic conversation and the recessive role of Socrates 
and his scepticism, the predominance of positive teaching and of the periodic 
essay style, all alike are marks of the doctrinaire assurance with which Plato 
set himself in the Timaeus to expound the system he had constructed. And just 
as the disappearance of these devices signals the renewal of Plato’s doubts, so 
their readoption in the Sophist and its successors marks a new period of assur- 
ance which contains his maturest thought. Similarly with many affiliated 
devices, such as the lack of hesitant and ‘subjective’ replies (€uorye, Soxet por, 
etc.) investigated by Siebeck and Ritter. Such features are not, what they are 
artlessly taken to be, ngmtral aids to the ordering of the dialogues. They depend 
directly on the aims and methods of the work in hand. 

This point can be proved. For it can be shown that, at a date much earlier 
than thatnow assigned to the Timaeus, Plato could on occasion adopt an elevated 
style which by the orthodox tests? tallies closely with that of the Timaeus : namely, 
the style of Socrates’ speeches in the Phaedrus.3 There is no need to repeat the 
broad contrasts between these and the dialogue proper (e.g. the elimination of 
Socrates’ personality, on*which Stenzel insisted) ; but consider the following 
contrasts of detail.* Tn the speeches é6vrws has ousted 7 dvri (5/0: in Tm. 9/1), 
while in the dialogue 7@ dvr: is ubiquitous save where at 260 a 3 its clumsy 
repetition is avoided by dvrws. In the dialogue zepi c. gen. still exceeds the 
equivalent zepi c. acc. (65/22), tows exceeds raya (11/4), and évexa exceeds 
xapw (8/5); but not in the speeches (10/11, 0/1, 2/2: in Tm. 88/116, 0/1, 13/7). 
Of another group of ‘late’ forms the speeches show not only xara dvvayww and 
eis (yuerépav) S¥vayuv (as Fm. does) but as Svvardv (as it does not), and echo 
the rare xa@’ dcov duvardv of Tm. goc; of these the dialogue proper has eis 
dvvauww once. The proportion of 5é ye / 5é 57 in the dialogue is 5/8, but in the 
speeches 0/10 and in 7m. 1/24—a figure otherwise unapproached save in 
works comparable in form, Symposium (1/7) and Apology (0/5). xaOamep, except 
for the poetic interlude of the cicadas (259 a), is confined to the speeches, where 
its ratio to wozep (3/5) is over four times that for the whole work. (This is less 
than in 7m., but in other ‘late’ forms the speeches not only surpass 7m. but 
carry the dialogue with them, e.g. in the complete ousting of oyeddv re by 
oxeddév and the frequency of the Ionic dat. pl.) There is further, as Campbell 
showed, the massing in the speeches of tragic, religious, and medical expressions 


1 Comm., p. 4. sider, tallies by present tests with the dia- 

2 For which cf. esp. Ritter, Untersuchungen, logue proper. 
PP. 2-33, 56-59 (with corrections in Platon, * Ritter’s figures, after large corrections in 
i, pp. 236-7), 70, n. 1; Lina, de praep. usu _Platon and articles in Bursian’s Jahresbericht, 
platon., p. 12; Campbell, Rep. ii, pp. 53-55. remain untrustworthy : e.g. in Phdr. he under- 
But these critics draw no distinctions within _ estimates cases of xara/eis dvvayuv (2 exclud- 
the Phdr., and sometimes we shall correct ing 257a3), ws Suvardv (1), mérepov and 
their totals. mérepa before a vowel (2, 1), elzov, etc., in 


3 Lysias’ speech, which I shall not con- rel. clause (2), 5€ 54 (18). 
4599.1/2 G 
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often coinciding with those of Tm. and Crs. (C. gives some twenty instances 
peculiar to this group) ; and Campbell’s instances of periphrasis in Tm. (7 Tod 
Garépov THs avatAavnoéws) are echoed in Phdr. (4 rot KadAous dvais 
254. b, ro 250a). Other such echoes are mdvrn macav 
mdvrws (246 a, 253 c). The same conclusion is confirmed by other figures, e.g. 
for certain uses of re and for expressions confined to the dialogue proper (ri 
pnv; ye unv, SHAov Stt/wWs, etc.). No one would use these data to argue that the 
speeches were written later than the dialogue (and no one should have used 
them indiscriminately to post-date the whole work). What they prove is that, 
when Plato was still writing dialogue having very close affinities with the 
Republic and Theaetetus, he could write uninterrupted prose having equal 
affinities with the Timaeus. This distinction is not touched by the fact that he 
was not yet prepared to shun hiatus thoroughly in a work of which two-thirds 
was dialogue (though, equally, in such a work he now refused to give it free 
rein). What is of quite different importance in this connexion is that the 
speeches do not interrupt the graph of end-rhythms in the Phaedrus. The test of 
rhythm sustains its claim to neutrality. 

Billig went on to ear-mark the few indexes of style other than end-rhythms 
which seemed to him to have the required neutrality, and his suggestions tell 
for my thesis.’ That thesis (to repeat) is that, while the Timaeus and Crittas 
undoubtedly follow the Republic and possibly follow the Phaedrus, they precede 
the ‘critical’ group which begins with the Parmenides and Theaetetus. And on the 
strength of the present discussion and of some clues of diction still to be noted,” 
it seems fair to claim that this reordering tallies well with the admissible 
evidence of style.’ 

Now for the paradoxes of orthodoxy. In discussing them I follow the order of 
the critical group. 


in the Parmenides 


At one stage of the earlier argument in the Parmenides (132 c 12-133 a 7) 
Socrates defines in terms of duowpara and rapade/ypara. Parmenides 
has no trouble in proving that, if participation in'some character A is to be 
construed as resemblance to some zapddecypa in respect of A, then, since 
resemblance is symmetrical, both wapddevryya and duoiwua must exhibit A and 
hence ex hypothest resemble a further wapdéevypa in that respect. And so on, in 
regress. Now the suggestion refuted by Parmenides is precisely the account of 
the relation between Forms and particulars given in the Timaeus (e.g. 29 b, 
48 e-49 a, 50d 1, 52a, 52c). So commentators, hoping to reconcile a late 
Timaeus with a Plato who saw the point of his own arguments, have laboured to 
show that the Timaeus theory was immune (or at worst thought to be immune) 
to the objections raised in the supposedly earlier work. But their attempts 
have failed. 


e.g. in the coining of adjectives in -wdns 
and -ed%js the Tht. and Parm. are character- 
istic of the late dialogues, and the 7m. of the 
middle period (Lutoslawski, p. 115). Of 
Billig’s other criteria some are discussed above 
and one, the greater frequency of wép: after 
its noun, is not a late form (cf. Lutoslawski, 
pp. 131-2: in the Rep. it is much higher than 
in the 7m, and as high as in the Soph. and 


Pol.) :B. may have confused this with the pre- 
dominance of mepi c. acc. over mepi c. gen. 

* Cf. pp. 84, n. 45; 93, n. 3. 

3 Here it seems on stronger ground than 
recent post-datings of the Cratylus; but the 
stylistic evidence on that dialogue (like the 
arguments so far given for its lateness) can 
and should be pruned and supplemented. 
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Taylor’s contention (after Proclus)' that the wapdderyya and éuoiwya were 
not related symmetrically by duowérns was refuted by Hardie,* and since it 
combined a logical fallacy* with a disregard for the evidence* there was no 
excuse for its repetition by Cherniss.5 Cherniss also argued® that in the Republic 
(597 c) and the Timaeus (31 a) Plato used a regress argument of the type in 
question (the ‘third man’) in order to establish the uniqueness of a Form, and 
hence, since both these dialogues postulate wapade’yyara and eixdves, that 
Plato thought the argument applicable to relations between Forms but not to 
those between Forms and particulars. But this is a confusion which seems to 
arise from the indiscriminate use of the label rpiros dvOpwios (some of the 
heterogeneous batch of arguments it covers do not even employ an infinite 
regress: cf. Alex. in Met. 84. 7-21). For neither in the Republic nor in the 
Timaeus does Plato use a regress of similarities ;7 his premiss is simply that of the 
év émi roAA@v which is (as Parmenides’ interrogation of Socrates shows) neutral 
as between the resemblance-account of wébeéis and others. So neither argument 
shows or requires any awareness of Parmenides’ point that, since resem- 
blance is symmetrical, on this version of predication the same account which 
is given of the particular’s participation in the Form must be extended to the 
Form. 

(On this faulty foundation Cherniss built another proof of Aristotle’s dis- 
honesty.® Aristotle was accused of citing such regress arguments as valid 
against the old Forms’ without mentioning that Plato had, or supposed he had, 
rebutted them. But the reason why Aristotle is as silent as Plato himself on this 


vital answer is just that no answer existed.!°) 


1 *Parmenides, Zeno and Socrates’, Proc. 
Ar. Soc. xvi, 1916, pp. 234-89; Plato’s Par- 
menides, intro., p. 26. 

A Study in Plato,fpp. 96-97. 

3 That of arguing as though, because the 
relation between copy and original is not 
simply resemblance, it does not include re- 
semblance ; for if it is included Parmenides’ 
regress follows at once. The most one could 
maintain on Taylor’s lines is that, if to predi- 
cate X of A is to assert that A is not only like 
but copied from a Form, then (by definition 
of ‘Form’) it is a contradiction to predicate 
X of the Form that A allegedly resembles in 
respect of X. But then no such resemblance 
between A and the Form can be maintained, 
nor a fortiori can A be the Form’s copy; so 
this serves Parmenides’ ends by wrecking the 
eixwv—rapdderypa account of predication. 
But the evidence is against this line of argu- 
ment (see nexf note). 

* e.g. (i) such uses of the wapddevyya ter- 
minology as at Rep. 501 b where the legis- 
lator is a painter with his eye on the @eiov 
mapadeypa and able to make a direct com- 
parison between sitter and portrait (cf. Phdo. 
76 ¢ 2) ; (ii) the fact that on the old theory of 
Forms the property represented by the Form 
was predicated without qualms of the Form 
itself: Justice just, Holiness holy (Prot. 
330 c-e), Largeness large (Phdo. 102€5), 


where the predicate-expression is used un- 
ambiguously of Forms and particulars, as is 
proved, for example, by pevrdv 
Govov €in 27) AUTH ye Gavov 
(Prot. 330 d 8) ; (iii) Aristotle’s use of the pre- 
miss that the Aéyos was common to Forms 
and particulars (e.g. Met. 997°10-12; E.E. 
1218*13-15). So Plato did not suppose the 
paradeigmatic function of the Form of X, any 
more than its being povoedds or aidiov, to 
rule out the assertion of resemblance between 
Form and eixwy in respect of X. And this 
position is not modified in the 7m. Hence 
Parmenides’ regress is the exactly appro- 
priate criticism of the theory. 

5 Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Early 
Academy, pp. 297-9. 

© Ibid., pp. 295-7; cf. Apelt, Beitrdge, 
PPp- 52-53- 

7 In the 7m. the resemblance of eixawy to 
mapddevypa is introduced to prove not the 


uniqueness of the Form but that of the 


ovpaves, given that of the mavredés 

8 A.C.P.A., p. 293- 

9 e.g. Met. 990°17, 9g1%2—5, 1032%2-4. 

10 As to the answer which Cherniss con- 
structs for Plato, certainly Plato later con- 
cluded that the eldos should be regarded as 
‘being that which the particular Aas as an 
attribute’ (A.C.P.A., p. 298)—the necessary 
type-distinctions are forced by Parmenides’ 
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84 

Ross agrees that the apologists have failed and that Parmenides’ objection 
goes home.’ But, by accepting the lateness of the Timaeus, he falls on the second 
horn of the dilemma. He is forced to suggest that in the Timaeus the defeated 
version of pébefis is retained as a ‘metaphorical way of describing the relation’ ; 
but his own argument refutes this. For in discussing the scope of eixas Adyos in 
the Timaeus he rightly says that ‘in general for his metaphysics, Plato would 
claim that it is true. That for which he disclaims anything more than proba- 
bility is not his metaphysics but his cosmology’ ;? and he recognizes that the 
metaphysics of the Timaeus, save for the Demiurge, centres in the description 
of mapade/ypara and ywpa and its contents (50 c-52 c)—a description to which 
the resemblance of Forms and particulars is integral. Moreover, the dis- 
tinction between eixws pi0os and unshakeable truth is explained wholly by 
reference to the relation of the physical eixwy to its Model (29 b—-d). The explan- 
ation (and with it the pointed use of eixws) is annulled if at the time of 
writing Plato regarded any talk of eixdéves in this connexion as a mere meta- 
phor which on his own showing could not be pressed without generating 


absurdities. 


In fact, Plato does not again introduce such wapade/ypara to explain predica- 
tion: in the Politicus (277 d-278 c) he emphasizes a different and important 
function of the expression 7apddevypya ; and in the Philebus (15 b—17 a) he either 
leaves the nature of pébefis an open question or, as I think, implies a different 
analysis.t The reasonable solution of the puzzle is to regard the Timaeus as 
preceding the Parmenides and as inheriting from the middle-period dialogues 
a fallacy which Plato subsequently exposed. 


first regress (132 a1-b2) and sketched in 
Tht. 156 e, 182 a-b; but to expound pébefis 
in the idioms of resemblance and copying is 
just to show that one has not yet grasped 
these type-distinctions. 

' Plato’s Theory of Ideas, pp. 89, 230-1. 

2 Ibid., p. 127. 

3 Ross (P.T./., pp. 228-30) has collected 
occurrences of the idioms by which the rela- 
tion between Forms and particulars is de- 
scribed in the dialogues. From his data he 
infers that ‘there is a general movement 
away from immanence towards transcen- 
dence’ (sc. towards the mapddevyya-idioms). 
But his list does not bear this out. Of the 
dialogues taken to follow the Phdr., the Tm. is 
alone in using the wapddevypya-idioms, and 
uses them exclusively and almost exhaus- 
tively. Tht. 176¢3-4 is no exception (as 
Ross agrees, p. 101), for the context (the 
‘digression’) is strongly metaphorical, and 
the twin vapade/ypara cannot be be- 
cause the d@eov a@Awrarov at least has no 
place in the xaxa@v which is the 
soul’s proper habitat (177 a 5). Ross does not 
note the following ponts: (a) the special 
term vdnors used to describe knowledge of 
the wapade/ypara seems to be confined to the 
Rep. and Tm., except for its occurrence at 
_ Crat. 407 b 4 and 411 d 8 where the particu- 
lar form is required by the etymology. Since 


such knowledge was a dyadic relation oF 
tween minds and Forms, it seems likely tha 
the old expression was shelved when the TAt.| 
had proved (199 c-200c) that knowledge’ 
and error were not a matter of bare 
recognition and misidentification. (b) The’ 
term dpuoiwpua, introduced in the Phdr. myth 
and Parm. and subsequently often used for 
eixwyv, etc., is not found in the 7m., which 
here too confines itself to the vocabulary of 
the Rep. (e.g. ddopoiwua seems to be peculiar: 
to these two works). But the word occurs in 
Crat. 434 a (Ast omits this, so it has eluded 
Campbell and Lutoslawski). | 

* Contrast with the refutation of the zapa- 
defypara the less intimidating arguments 
brought against the so-called ‘immanence’ 
version of pébegis (Parm. 131 a 4-€ 5). In the 
Phil. (15 b) it is these arguments alone that 
are quoted as needing an answer if the 
poovades are to be saved. Professor Skemp 
(P.St., p. 238) thinks that, since 76 dnywovp- 
yotv is explicitly located in the fourfold 
classification in Phil. 23 c-27 c, the mapadeiy- 
para cannot have been superseded either. 
The plain fact, whatever one makes of it, is 
that this classification of mdvra ra viv 
7@ mavri does make room for the airia and 
does not make room for wapadeiypara: I do 
not quote this on behalf of my position, but 
it scarcely tells against it. 
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Téveats and ovcia 


The Timaeus distinguishes absolutely between ro dv dei, yéveow 5é odK Exov 
and 76 yuyvopevov pev aei, dv 5€ odddmore (27 d—28 a) ; that is, it ‘treats yéveous 
and ovoia as simple incompatibles’.' It reaffirms this incompatibility by advo- 
cating that the expression €or: be reserved for pronouncements about aidcos 
ovoia and (by implication) that yiyvera: be left to do duty in statements of 
contemporary empirical fact (37 e-38 b). So it has taxed commentators to say 
why this principle is to all appearances jettisoned in the Laws and its immediate 
predecessors.” But the common plea that such departures show merely a venial 
looseness of language? fails, for they are the exact consequence of new argu- 


ments in the late dialogues. 


First, the Theaetetus states and explodes the thesis that yéveous excludes ovcia. 
By a convention which echoes that imposed on contingent statements in the 
Timaeus, Plato eliminates efvas in favour of yiyveo@a in all contexts (Tht. 
157 a 7-c 2; cf. Tht. 152 e¢1 with Tm. 27 d 6-28 a1). And then by using the 
distinction between change of quality and change of place he shows that this 
convention produces absurdities. Some have wanted to believe that Plato is at 
this point trying to establish the thesis of the Timaeus: namely that, although 
yiyvera alone is appropriate to contingent statements, there must be some 
entities (viz. the Forms) to whose description only éo7: is appropriate.‘ If Plato 
had drawn this conclusion from his argument it would have been a sheer 
blunder ;5 but he does not draw it. He is saddled with it to save the Timaeus. 
What he plainly points out is that if anything (and anything in this world, not 
the next) were perpetually changing in all respects, so that at no time could it 
be described as being so-and-so, then nothing could be said of it at all—and, 
inter alia, it could not be said to be changing. If an object moves, we can say 
what sort of thing is moving® only if it has some qualitative stability (182 c 9- 
10) ; conversely, to have complete qualitative flux ascribed to it, a thing must 
have location. Nor can any quality of the object, such as its whiteness, be 


' Taylor, Comm., p. 32. Taylor says that 
the 7m. maintains this incompatibility ‘from 
first to last’ in sharp contrast to the Phil. 
theory of yéveats ovoiavy, but contradicts 
himself in a note on 31 b 3 by importing an 
allusion to the Phil. and so leaving the 7m. 
inconsistent on a key-doctrine; he is cor- 
rected by Cornford ad loc. (P.C., p. 42, n. 1). 
The 7m. does not in fact (and does not 
promise to) adhere always to the special 
usage proposed in 37 e~38 b and discussed in 
this section: naturally, since (as Plato came 
to see) its adoption is ruled out by logical 
absurdities. The point is that if he had seen 
this when writing the Tm. the proposal made 
in 37 e—38 b would rever have been made. 

2 Laws 894.4 5-7, Phil. 26d 8, 27 b 8-0, 
54 a-d (cf. de gen. an. 640718), Soph. 248 a— 
249 b, Parm. 163 d 1-2, and passages discussed 
above. Phil. 59 a and 61 d-e are not parallels 
to the 7m. disjunction, because the Tm. says 
not only (as the Phil. does) that some things 
exist without changing but (as the Phil. does 
not) that some things change without exist- 


ing; this step, the outcome of the Republic’s 
muddles about existence, is not entailed by 
the commonplace distinction between dcav- 
Tws ovra aei and yryvopeva BéBaa, etc.), 
and it is this which is refuted in the Tht. 

3 Cf. Diés, Philébe (Budé), pp. xxviii-— 
xxix. 
* e.g. Cornford, Plato’s Theory of Know- 


ledge, p. 101; Cherniss, A.C.P.A., p. 218, 
n. 129. 

5 Cf. Robinson, Phil. Rev. lix, 1950, 
pp. 9-10. 


© ola drra pet ra depdpeva, 182 10: this 
argument defeats the lame plea of the 7m. 
(49 d-e) that even if we cannct say what any 
mere yvyvduevoy is we can describe it as 7rd 
towdrov (cf. Tht. 152 d 6). In a similar argu- 


ment the Crat. makes the point so explicitly . , . 


(dp’ obv oldv re dp0ds, «i dei 


émata ott Towdrov; 439d that this 


alone would vindicate its place in the critical 


group. 
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claimed as a subject of this unqualified change: any change here would be 
peraBodAn eis GAAnv xpoay, and to apply ‘whiteness’ to a colour-progression is to 
deprive it of determinate sense (182 d 2-5). So no description of any process is 
possible if we can say only that its constituents are changing from or to some- 
thing and never that they are something (cf. Tm. 37 e 5-38 a 2, where it is 
allowed to say only what a yuyvdyevoy was and will be; the White Queen offered 
Alice jam on the same terms). 


Notice that Plato does not say, as he is reported to say, that knowledge is not 


perception because the objects of perception are always wholly in flux. He says 
that the attempt to equate knowledge with perception xara ye rv Tod mavra 
kweiobat péSodor fails because that péPodos is (not false for some things, but) 
nonsense about anything. His instances are drawn from the everyday world, not 
from the world of Forms. And on the strength of this he goes on to ascribe odaia 
to objects of perception (185 a, c, 186 b ff.) and thereby to demolish the equa- 
tion of perception and knowledge independently of the theory of flux.’ 

I omit arguments in the Sophist and Philebus which help to supersede the 
assimilation of ovcia and yéveots to a pair of incompatible qualities. But one 
other is worth mention. The Parmenides introduces (and for its own ends mis- 
employs) the Megarian thesis that any process of change is analysable in terms 
of a series of particular states of affairs, each obtaining at a different time and 
none being itself a process (152 b 1-d 4). It is validly deduced from this that to 
the descriptions of the component states of affairs the process-word yiyverat 
will be inappropriate and that €or: is indispensable to some statements of 
contingent fact (152 c 6-d 2). Now this is Plato’s theory, if the analysis of 
perception in the Theaetetus is his; for sensible change is there atomized into a 
succession of aio@nra with correlated aic@jces (Tht. 156a—157c, 182 a—-b) and it 
is correspondingly argued, and made a basis of the perception theory, that a 
person undergoing change is «ather a series of persons (159 b—c, e) having no 
term as long as the change continues (166 b-c). (True, in temporarily amalga- 
mating this with the theory of general flux Plato talks of reimporting change 
into the atoms of change. But this patently self-defeating step is cancelled with 
the defeat of the péovres, and before that the right theory is kept very carefully 
in view: cf. 160 b 5-6, 8-10.) 

However, this atomistic theory could consistently be denied to be Plato’s. 
But the first argument certainly cannot. It suffices to defeat the disjunction of 
yéveots and ovoia in the form propounded by the Timaeus, and Plato, unlike 
his commentators, does not resuscitate it. 


Eudoxus 


It is commonly agreed that by 368 at latest Eudoxus had brought his school 
to Athens, and that it was probably at this period that he answered Plato’s 
challenge by producing his pioneer contribution to the mathematical theory of 
astronomy.” Hence it is a familiar puzzle why, if the Timaeus is late, Eudoxus’ 
hypothesis has had no effect on its theories. Taylor cited this peculiarity in 


* Cornford, misconstruing the previous 
argument, can naturally make nothing of the 
fact that this final refutation hinges on the 
ovoia of aic@nrd. He is reduced, first to seeing 
an ambiguity in ovoia, finally to making the 
argument turn on the denial of ovcia to 
aid@nra (P.T.K., pp. 108-9). 


2 Apollodorus sets his floruit in 368-365. 
The theory was in any case presumably pub- 
lished before he left Athens for the final task 
of legislating for Cnidus (D.L. 8. 88), and this 
in turn must be some years before his death 
in 356-353. Cf. Harward on Ep. 13. 360 ¢ 3 
( The Platonic Epistles, p. 234). 
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defence of his thesis that the dialogue was a philosophical archaism.' No one 
has given the simpler explanation that the Timaeus was written before Eudoxus’ 
theory was produced (and so quite possibly before the Theaetetus, which is now 
by common consent dated a little after 369). Yet the sole essential difference 
between the astronomy of the Timaeus and that represented by the simple 
model described in the Myth of Er seems to be that the Republic does not provide 
for the obliquity of the ecliptic.? However we expound the évavria dvvayus of 
Tm. 38 d 4, the expression embodies Plato’s continued failure to meet his own 
challenge (rivwv Kai reraypévwr Kwhoewv ra 
Ths Kwhcews TOV TrAavwuevwv patvopeva).? For whether the point of it is to 
ascribe all apparent variations in planetary speed and direction to intermittent 
voluntary action on the part of the planets* or merely to record, without ex- 
plaining, such variations on the part of Venus and Mercury in particular,’ the 
introduction of the Contrary Power is no substitute for an explanation in terms 
of ‘uniform and ordered movements’. Where Plato failed to meet his own 
requirements, Eudoxus came near to succeeding. Yet his hypothesis is ignored 
by the dorpovoyuxwraros Timaeus. 

The of the five minor planets are dunydvw 
ktAuevat 5€ Oavpaords (Tm. 39 d 1-2), a phrase in which Cornford seems (in- 
consistently with his main position) to detect a reference to Eudoxus’ theory.’ 
But for these planets Eudoxus required only twenty component motions (or in 
effect twelve, since two are shared by all)—a number for which 7AqO0s ay7- 
xavov would be an absurdly strong expression even in Cornford’s weakened 
version (‘bewildering in number’).® If, on the other hand, we construe the 
mAdvat as all those apparent anomalies which Eudoxus’ supplementary motions 
were later designed to explain (a clear inference from 40 b 6: rpemdpeva Kai 
aAdvnv Tovavrny ioxovra), it is tempting to find Plato’s later acknowledgement 
of Eudoxus’ solution in the vexed passage of Laws 7 (821 b-822 c) which rejects 
all celestial wAdva:. Some critics find nothing here to contradict the Republic 
and Timaeus. So they can point to nothing which Plato might have learnt in 
later years (ovre véos ovre wdAat). I am inclined to locate the discovery, not 
indeed in the whole of what is maintained there, but in the implication that 
the other planets need no more be supposed to ‘wander’, in the sense of showing 
arbitrary variations in speed and direction, than the sun and moon themselves. 


The alleged dependence of the Timaeus on the Sophist 
So far we have been chiefly concerned with the probability that the Timaeus 


preceded the Parmenides and Theaetetus. Now, following the order of the late 
1 Comm., p. 211. throughout depends for its precise exposition 


2 As this implies, if (AAouévny at Tm. 40 b 8 
signifies a motion I accept Cornford’s account 
of it as compensatory rotation (P.C., pp. 
130-1). 

3 Eudemus ap. Simpl. in De Caelo 29210 
(488. 20-24, cf. 492. 31-493. 32). 

* Cornford, P.C., pp. 106-12. 

5 Taylor, Comm., p. 202. 

© In fact it represents part of the source of 
Plato’s complaint against empirical astro- 
nomy in Rep. 530 a 3—b 4—a passage which 
clearly prefigures the 7m., and not only in 
introducing the dnsovpyds rod ovdpavod. 
Equally, it explains why Plato’s astronomy 


on the manipulation of an orrery (e.g. Tm. 
40 d 2-3). 

7 P.C., p. 116. 

8 Cornford in this connexion wrongly 
quotes the number 27 (which includes the 
motions of sun, moon, and stars); but even 
27 is nO 

9 It is sometimes said (e.g. by Professor 
Skemp, 7.M., p. 79) that the 7m., like the 
Laws, condemns the description of the planets 
as trAavnrd. This is not so. It says merely that 
they are so called (émixAny éxovra ‘mAavnra’, 
38 c 5-6) and goes on to define the mAdvy 
(40 b 6). Cf. Simplicius in De Caelo, 489. 5-11. 
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dialogues, we turn to the recent counter-claim that at two points the Timaeus 
presupposes the argument of the Sophist. 

1. Concerning the psychogony of Tm. 35 a Cornford has maintained, with 
less reservations than Grube! or Cherniss,? that ‘the Sophist (as the ancient 
critics saw) provides the sole clue to the sense of our passage’.* Such arguments 
for dating can cut both ways: e.g. Cornford has to appeal to the Timaeus to 
support his account (or expansion) of the perception-theory in the Theaetetus* 
and of the description of mirror-images in the Theaetetus and Sophist.* But in any 
case the claim cannot be allowed. Cornford can hardly have supposed that 
Plato’s readers had to await the Sophist in order to be informed that any eldos 
existed, maintained its identity, and differed from others (cf. Phdo. 78 d 5-7, 
Symp. 211 b 1-2, Rep. 5970) or that existence, identity, and difference could be 
distinguished from each other (this is of course assumed throughout the Par- 
menides and occasionally stated, e.g. at 143 b in the case of existence, difference, 
unity). Yet this is all that he borrows from the Sophist.° The distinction between 
divisible and indivisible ovcia is explained by reference to the descriptions of 
eixoves and ypovos in the Timaeus and the contrast between and ovv@era in 
the Phaedo.’? On the indivisibility of Identity and Difference he is reduced to 
‘conjecture’*’—naturally, for there is no enlightening contrast to be found in 
the divisibility of 7 0ardpov dvs in the Sophist (257 c-258 a) which cannot be 
accommodated within the disjunction of the Timaeus. The Timaeus employs an 
older and simpler schema: the pepior7) Oarépov which is contrasted with 
the duépioros is mepi ra yryvouevn, and Cornford admits that the 
Sophist does not discuss divisibility of this order. 

Consequently I cannot see that Cornford’s exposition takes anything from 
the Sophist which is original to the argument of that most important dialogue, 
or which could not be gathered from such an earlier passage as that in the 
Republic (454 which makes ro a mark of 
SudXexros and ascribes it to a failure in dudAexros that 
dmnodv ri elSos To THs Erépas TE Kal THs adrijs PUcEws Kai mpds Ti Teivov 
tore. And, on the other hand, it is noteworthy that, in a highly elliptical con- 
text? and a dialogue whose ellipses are seldom supplied elsewhere, Piato subse- 
quently offers so full an explanation of this stage of the soul-making (7m. 
37 a—c). To go beyond this and pronounce the indivisible Existence, Identity, 
and Difference ‘Forms’, as Cornford does, is to manufacture the difficulty 
(which he ignores) that their role in the psychogony then breaks the law laid 
down for all Forms in Tm. 52 a 2-3.'° 


™ Class. Phil. xxvii, pp. 80-82; Plato’s 
Thought, p. 142. 

2 A.C.P.A., p. 409, 0. 337. 

3 P.C., p. 62. The parenthesis hardly 
deserves refutation. Ifsuch ‘ancient critics’ as 
Xenocrates and Crantor ever attended to the 
Sophist in constructing their divergent inter- 
pretations, it was notoriously not their ‘sole 
clue’: cf. Taylor, Comm., pp. 112-15. 
Xenocrates’ importation of motion and rest 
was presumably grounded in the 7m. itself 
(57 d—e), and attempted to reconcile the 7m. 
with the definition of vy given in the Phdr. 

* P.T.K., p. 50 and n. 2: cf. especially his 
introduction of ‘visual fire’ and ‘fiery par- 


ticles’ which ‘interpenetrate and coalesce’. 

5’ P.T.K., pp. 124, n. 2; 327, mn. 2. 

© P.C., pp. 59-66. 

7 P.C., pp. 62-64, 102. It might have been 
glossed by the Phdr. myth (247 c-e) in which 
the é€morjun that represents ovcia dvrws 
ovca is contrasted with that which is érépa év 
érépw ovoa dv viv 

8 P.C., pp. 65-66. 

® Cf. the determining of harmonic inter- 
vals in the world-soul and the mathematical 
idioms in Tm. 31 c 4, 36 c 5-7. 

10 I think Plato may have seen conclusive 
reasons for excluding wapade/ypyara of exis- 
tence, identity, and difference before he saw 
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2. Perhaps we can settle the order of the Sophist and Timaeus in the course of 
rebutting a further claim. Discussing the account of Adyos in the world-soul 
(Tm. 37 a-c), Cornford remarks that the passage ‘can only be understood by 
reference to the Sophist. There all philosophic discourse is regarded as consist- 
ing of affirmative and negative statements about Forms.’' Now this argument 
would carry weight if the Timaeus anywhere presupposed the analysis of nega- 
tion in terms of @drepov offered in the Sophist. But it does not. It mentions only 
assertions of identity and difference (37 b, 44 a), and in this respect shows no 
advance on the passage quoted earlier from the Republic. So it is at least mis- 
leading to gloss Adyos 6 xara tadrov aAnOys (37 b 3) as ‘discourse true in either 
case, whether the judgments are affirmative or negative’. 

This in itself shows only that in the Timaeus the analysis of negation given in 
the Sophist is not presupposed,’ not that it had not yet been worked out. But 
this further point can also be proved. For the tenet on which the whole new 
account of negation is based, namely that 7d yy dv €orw dvrws pr dv (Soph. 
254 d 1), is contradicted unreservedly by Timaeus’ assertion that it is illegiti- 
mate to say 70 dv €ore ov (38 b 2-3) ; and thereby the Tzmaeus at once ranks 
itself with the Republic and Euthydemus. Cornford tries to excuse this, but his plea 
miscarries. He has to say that at Tm. 38 b 2 70 p) ov means ‘the absolutely 
non-existent, of which, as the Sophist shows, nothing whatever can be truly 
asserted’.* But what the Sophist argues is that any attempt to give this use to ju) 
év (we could say, to treat 6v as a proper adjective) leads directly to absurdities, 


‘and that in the only sense which can consistently be allowed to x dv it is wholly correct 


to say 70 dv €ore And this formula is echoed insistently and always 
without the reservation which would be required on Cornford’s interpretation.° 
So the Timaeus does not tally with even a fragment of the argument in the 
Sophist. That argument is successful against exactly the Eleatic error which, for 
lack of the later challenge to Father Parmenides, persists in the Timaeus. 


Second thoughts on government 

1. At the start of the Timaeus Socrates alludes to a number of theses canvassed 
in the Republic. They are to be developed and illustrated by Critias in the 
sequel (7m. 26 c-27 b). Some critics, perplexed at the omission of other doc- 
trines found in the Republic, have guessed at an implied discontinuity in the 
argument of the two dialogues instead of insisting, as Plato does, on its con- 
tinuity. They forget, firstly, that Plato repeatedly takes care to quote the words 


the general objection to making the Forms 
mapade‘ypara: then the readmission of exis- 
tence, etc. as eiSn in the Sophist would mark 
the revised function of the efdos. But this falls 
outside the present paper. In the 7m. Plato 
does not commit himself and should not be 
committed by his commentators. 

P.C., p. 96. 

2 P.C., p. 95, n. I. 

3 “Timaeus always talks of the 7) dv in the 
old undiscriminating fashion familiar to us 
from the fifth book of the Republic’ (Taylor, 
Comm., p. 32). 

* P.C., p. 98, n. 4. 

5 To try to give it the former use is to try 
to say what is dppynrov ddOeyxrov Kai 


dAoyov (238 c 10) ; correspondingly émérav 
TO pt) Ov Adywyev, ws Eorxev, ovK TL 
Aéyopev Gvros GAA’ Erepov povov (257 b 3- 
4). For a further refutation of Cornford’s 
account of the Sophist see A. L. Peck, ‘Plato 
and the péyora yévyn of the Sophist’, C.Q. 
xlvi, esp. pp. 35-38. Though I think Dr. 
Peck’s positive thesis mistaken (viz. that the 
Soph. has primarily the local virtue of beating 
certain sophists on their own ground), I take 
it to be at least partly prompted by the very 
real problem why the Soph. differs markedly 
from the 7m. in its terminology and interests 
(cf., for example, op. cit., pp. 39, 53): My 
own answer to this evident. 
6 Soph. 258 c 2-3, Pol. 284 b 8, 286 b 10. 
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of the Republic ;' secondly, that the Timaeus describes the doctrines it takes over 
as xeddAaa of Socrates’ talk on the previous day and that in the Politics 
(1264>29-12651) Aristotle summarizes the conclusions of the Republic in 
exactly the way adopted in the Timaeus, explaining the selection by saying that 
the rest of the dialogue consists of ‘digressions and a discussion of the Guardians’ 
education’. And Plato also calls the central books a digression (Rep. 543 c 5). 
With this emphasis on continuity in mind, then,” we can try to connect the 
abandoning of the Critias with the fact that certain doctrines which the 
Timaeus takes over from the Republic as a basis for its sequel are rejected 
outright in the Politicus. For the moment we shall set on one side what is said in 
the Laws. 

First, some special theses. The Timaeus (18 b) repeats the prescription of the 
Republic (417 a) that the Guardians must have no gold or silver or private 
property. Breach of this law in the Republic marks immediate degeneration from 
the perfect constitution (547 b—548 b). But against this the Polttzcus insists (four 
times in two pages, to show that this is novel doctrine: 292 a, c, 293 a, c—d) that, 
whether the true ruler has any wealth is wholly irrelevant to the question 
whether his is the best possible government. Correspondingly, the system of 
marriages for the Guardians (Rep. 457 c—465 c, echoed in Tm. 18 c—d), which 
was said to stand or fall with the abolition of private property (Rep. 464 b-c), 
is abandoned by the philosophic statesman in the Politicus (310 a—311 c). Its 
nearest analogue is the complete elimination of normal marriage and parent- 
hood, by other means, in the non-historical time-cycle of the myth (271 e 8 
272 a1), whither Plato also banishes the lack of private property. Nor can 
these discrepancies be patched by saying that in the Politicus Plato argues only 
that the abolition of property—and, by implication, of families—is not to be 
taken as defining the best government, though it is, in a weaker sense, still a 
necessary condition of it. Plato does indeed insist that it is not a dpos of op6y 
apx7, but what he now denies is that it is a necessary condition at all: this is 
proved (quite apart from the myth, to which I shall return) not only by the 
present context (e.g. 293 a—b, if a doctor worthy of the name can be rich so can 
the statesman), but by the suggestion of different and more familiar arrange- 
ments for property and the marriages of apyovres under a scientific government 
(310 a-3II C). 

But, more important, Plato now jettisons the general principle on which 
these detailed prescriptions depended : namely the assumption that voyofecia, 
provided it does not become embroiled with minutiae, can be final. In the 


Cf. Rivaud’s notes on Tm. 17c-19a;he ‘the design of the [ Timaeus] trilogy is com- 
does not remark Tm. 18b3 = Rep. 419a pletely independent of the Republic’ (Corn- 


10 or the deliberate use of cvvepfis for the 
State marriages (a word apparently confined 
to Rep. 460 ag and Tm. 18d 9). 

2 As to dramatic date, surely the reason 
why the 7m. could not be set after the Rep. 
(i.e. two days after the Bendidea) is just that 
when writing the earlier work Plato had not 
yet formulated the plan of the later and 
therefore had not seen the need to introduce 
any speaker of Timaeus’ powers among either 
Cephalus’ guests or Socrates’ (presumed) 
auditors next day. Hence a further recital 
had to be invented. To infer from this that 


ford) is to invert the natural inference. 


3 Barker’s paradox, that the Republic is 


‘ ‘uncompromisingly hostile to law’ and that 


this hostility is relaxed in the Politicus (Greek 
Political Theory, p. 271), hardly needs refuta- 
tion. The Republic does not repudiate any 
‘system of law’; it contends only that con- 
tinuous piecemeal legislation and litigation 
will be eliminated é€av ye avrois 
owrnpiav Ta&v vouwy dv Eumpoober 
(425 e), since then the Guardians will know 
Sei Even if the of 
the Republic were ‘unwritten ordinances’, the 
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Republic there is no question of changing the original broad véyor laid down by 
Socrates, e.g. those governing the living-conditions and marriages of the 
Guardians and the ordering of their education. Earlier, the Guardians are 
permitted merely to obey the laws and ‘imitate’ them in details of interpreta- 
tion (458 c) ; later, when there is no longer (as once in 414 b) any need or hope 
of duping them with the Noble Lie, their powers are commensurate with those 
of the original legislator solely in as far as they now understand why the voor 
must be maintained (497 b 7-d 2) and must be supreme (519 e 1-2). Corre- 
spondingly, the prime virtue of Critias’ model State is that of Sparta, edvoyia 
(Tm. 23 c 6, 24 d.4), and it is Socrates’ vdyuor which are taken over as the basis 
of that dpiorn adds (e.g. Tm. 23 € 5). But this whole doctrine of sovereign 
and immutable laws, asserted in the Republic and inherited by the Timaeus and 
its sequel, is denounced in the Politicus. No réxvn (such as statesmanship) can 
lay down a permanent and universal rule (294 b). The scientific ruler will be 
independent of legislation (294 a—301 a passim), and if for convenience he 
enacts laws, he is liable to discover that those which were the best possible 
in past circumstances need to be changed (295 b—296 a). Only inferior con- 
stitutions require laws binding on all members.of the State, and such laws 
must be written records of what is at some time prescribed for the best State 
(297 c-e). 

The conclusion is in sight that the Timaeus, since it adopts without comment 
these superseded theories, was written before the Politicus; but there are two 
more steps required to reach it. And in countering the first objection we 
shall find independent support for our view. 

2. It has been argued that the propositions quoted from the Poltticus do not 
apply at all to human statecraft. On this interpretation, what the myth in that 
dialogue teaches is that the ruler with knowledge and independent of the laws 
is not a human possibility or matter for ‘serious political theory’ ;* so in the 
latter sphere, for all that Plato says, the Republic—Critias constitution may still 
rank first. But this is demonstrably a misreading of the Poltticus,? where the 
argument moves as follows. The initial definition of the statesman as a kind of 
shepherd of men is pronounced unsatisfactory ; it is inferred that by mistake 
some other cyfjua BaotAxxov has been defined. The mistake is illustrated by the 
myth, which brings to light these objections: (a) The BaotAeds Kai rrodurixds 
of the present time-cycle (viz. the historical as opposed to the ideal) must be 
distinguished from the Oeios voueds of the other cycle: only the divine shepherd 
is worthy of the original definition, but he is ‘higher than a king’ (274 e 10— 
275 a2, 275 b4-c1). And the earlier descriptions of the statesman as 
ruling the whole State must be clarified and amended (275 a 2-5). The objec- 
tions are respectively met by (a) replacing tpody by émpéAeva in the definition 
and (4) analysing the human ruler’s émpéAea to distinguish it from other 
functions in the State. The conclusion at once follows that the true statesman 


Politicus censures immutability in written and government is the result of its nature’ (op. 
unwritten alike (295¢5); but in fact it is  cit., p. 204), it is conversely true that its 
only the opxpa Soxodvra that nature is the result of the wa:deia prescribed 
will not have written legislation (Rep. 425 a- —_ by véyuor which are irrevocable (424 b-d). 
b). No punishment for crime is considered ? Taylor, P.M.W., p. 397. 

because Plato concentrates on the Guardians, 2 Probably under the influence of Laws 4. 
whose crimes will disrupt the constitution 713 a-714 a, on which see p. 93, n. 4. For 
and make punishment unavailable and un- another refutation of Taylor’s interpretation 
availing. If it is true of this wod:re/a that ‘its see J. B. Skemp, P.St., p. 52. 
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independent of laws who subsequently appears in the dialogue is an avjp 
pera fpovncews BastAcKds (294 a 8) : unlike the divine shepherd of the myth, he 
is a human possibility.’ 

Campbell saw Pythagoreanism in the political theories which are contrasted, 
under the guise of the divine shepherd, with Plato’s own current doctrine.* But 
his evidence is late, and we can come nearer home. When Socrates wishes to see 
his zoAcreéa illustrated in the lives and actions of kai avdpes 
(Tm. 19 e 5-6), Critias without qualms establishes it under the guidance of 
‘divine shepherds’ (Crs. 109 b 6-c). Then (a) if the Politicus follows and cor- 
rects the Critias, it can be read as arguing that the very appropriateness of the 
Republic’s institutions to a Golden Age should have removed them from a study 
of zoAitixoi avdpes. And Critias’ introduction of the gods and their instrument 
mev0u) (109 c 3) has merely the purpose it seems to have—that of avoiding the 
difficulties (already envisaged in Rep. 500 d—501 a, 540 d—541 a) of establishing 
by authority a State based on consent. 

But (d) if the Critias follows the Politicus, there can be only one inference from 
Critias’ reference to divine shepherds. His whole discourse must then be 
devoted to illustrating the negative thesis that the institutions taken over from 
the Republic are not a matter of human political theory at all (and this not in 
the sense that they are a mapadevypa év odpave®, as the ideal human State may be, 
but that they are a radically inappropriate model for men). No one, I imagine, 
would defend this paradox. But two other points make it intolerable. First, it 
makes Critias’ promise to talk of 6vnra Kai avOpwmwa (107 d 7-8, taking up 
Socrates’ request) a pointless fraud. Next, Critias takes the distribution of the 
earth among various gods as the setting for his woA:reia (109 b 1-2) ; and the 
Politicus not only relegates this setting to the ideal time-cycle but denies that 
under these conditions there would be any zoAcreiat at all (271 d 4-6, 271 € 8). 

3. This weakens in advance a last objection, but it deserves independent 
discussion. It could be said that in the Laws Plato reverts to political theories 
having a closer affinity with the Republic, and hence that the Timaeus and 
Critias may equally have been written after the reversion. Now it is easily 
shown that the Laws as a whole embodies no such reversion, and that its incon- 
sistency on a cardinal issue reflects the changes in political theory sketched 
above. 

In Laws 4 (715) it is laid down categorically that the ruler must be ois 
here the continuity with the Republic is still direct 
and unbroken by the argument of the Politicus. (Contrast, for example, the 
assertion in 715 d, that no State can hope for salvation unless the law is deomdrns 
apxovtwyr, ot 5€ apyovres SodAot Tod with Pol. 294 a: To dpiorov ov Tovs 
vopmous €otiv ioxvew GAA’ avdpa tov peta Ppovncews Curators of the 
law must also be legislators in order to fill any lacunae, but they must remain 
vouopuAaxes (770 a 6, cf. Rep. 458 c 2-4) : no question here, as in the Politicus, 


! The possibility is not cancelled by the himself, are inevitably imperfect’? and that 


concession that men do not credit it and that 
at present no such natural autocrat is to be 
found (301 c-e). At this point Professor 
Grube’s analysis breaks down (Plato’s 
Thought, chap. vii). Against Barker he rightly 
points out that the Republic never supposes, 
what the Politicus affirms, that ‘the best laws, 
even those enacted by the philosopher-king 


law is a devrepos mAods (Pol. 300 c 2). But he 
thinks that now the philosopher-king has 
risen ‘so high [sc. above law] as to join the 
gods’ (p. 281), and is consequently puzzled 
that ‘the final definition of statecraft seems 
to imply the philosopher’s knowledge all over 
again’ (p. 284). 
? Politicus, intro., pp. Xxi-xxvi. 
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of inevitable revision and repeal.’ But in Book 9 (875 c—d) there is the first clear 
echo of the Politicus argument in the present sequence of the Laws.* There it is 
suddenly conceded that rats xai vouos are second-best and that émorjyn and 
voids should not be subject to them; but that, since the latter commodities are 
found ovdapod oddapyds add’ Kara Bpaxd, the inadequacies of legislation must 
be tolerated. Note that previously the ‘best state’, without reservation, has been 


that whose laws are fixed and supreme: e.g. in 5. 739 a—e the mpeirn mrdAs (as 


contrasted with the second best, which is shown in more detail) is that whose 
laws prescribe a thoroughgoing communism ; this is at once the dpiorn roAreia 
and the voyor aprorot, and Plato calls it the wapddevypa modureias (cf. Rep. 472 d, 
592 b). Moreover, such legislation is the direct result of power in the hands of a 
man possessing 76 dpoveiv kai awdhpoveiv (711 e-712 a), whereas in the Poltticus 
(294 a) it is independence of such permanent and universal véuo. that marks the 
avip peta Ppovicews BaotAcKds. On the other hand, the sole difference of view 
between the passage in Laws g and the Politicus seems to be that, whereas the 
Politicus suggests that a ruler with knowledge may well be found (e.g. 293 a 2-4, 
297 b 5-c 2), the Laws implies that the search has been and will probably con- 
tinue to be a failure. 

Thus what enters the Laws as a mapddevypa troAtreias becomes before the end 


a Sedrepos mAods. And if Book 9 imports an internal change of theory which” 


reflects the emergence of new arguments in the Politicus, either of two explana- 
tions may be given. It may be that the Laws as a whole is Plato’s latest work 
and that in it he designed to modify and reconcile political theories which he 
had advanced at different times. In that case the material is present but (what 
is evident on other counts too) the work is unfinished. ‘The Timaeus and Crittas 
show no signs of this late intention. On the other hand, it is arguable. that the 
writing of the Laws was concurrent with that of the various late dialogues’ and 
that Plato transferred arguments from them to the Laws without returning to 
make the necessary revision of earlier passages in the work.* But however the 


or Leibniz left in manuscript must have been 
their last?) The connexion of the zpooimwa 


? Taylor seems to be right in saying that 
‘we are apparently to think of the authorities 


of [Plato’s] ‘‘city’”’ as needing less than a 
generation for the experience which would 
justify them in declaring their institutions 
definitely inviolable’ (The Laws of Plato, 
intro., p. Xxxii). 

2 There is perhaps another in 12. 945 b- 
948 b where certain political abuses described 
in Pol. 298 e-299 a are eliminated by arrange- 
ments for the election and scrutiny of magis- 
trates. In 6. 773 a-c the marriage of comple- 
mentary characters recommended in Pol. 
310 a—311 a is independently defended. On 4. 
713 a-714 a see p. 93, n. 4 infra. 

3 Suggested by Taylor, Diés, Field, and 
Ross, inter alios. There is no direct evidence 
that any part of the Laws was written after 
every other dialogue. The work certainly 
followed the Republic (Aristotle, Pol. 1264” 
28). But Diogenes’ remark that it was left on 
the wax does not certify even that it occupied 
Plato to his death, much less that nothing 
else was written at the same time. (Who 
would argue that the works which Descartes 


with Plato’s work at Syracuse (Ep. 3. 316 a) 
does not show that the technique first sug- 
gested itself to him there or in the year 360 
(Taylor, P.M.W., pp. 464-5; cf. Burnet, 
G.P., p. 301. But note that in the Tm. (29 d 5) 
the contrast between zpooiu.ov and voyos has 
the musical connotation found in the Rep. 
(531 d 8), not the later legal sense). Taylor 
arbitrarily and inconsistently assumes a 
‘block’ Laws in arguing that, if Laws 4. 
711 a—b (describing as if from personal know- 
ledge the powers of a tyrant, which the wise 
legislator may hope to harness) should be 
dated after Plato’s last return from Syracuse, 
‘the work must therefore belong to a date 
later than 360’ (Laws, intro., p. xii). In any 
case (a) the optimism of the passage hardly 
accords with Taylor’s dating and (6) the 
personal experience (of a tyrant’s power to 
shape a State for good or evil) could clearly 
have been gained earlier. 

* This would more easily explain the form 
of a myth in Laws 4. 713 a-—714 a which bears 
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chronology of the Laws is decided, our point is made that the dialogue em- 
bodies no consistent reversion to the political theories of the Republic and that, 
on the other hand, we shall go astray if we deny the direct continuity with the 
Republic which is stressed in the Timaeus and Critias. These three dialogues know 
nothing of the hope (whether inspired by Dion or Dionysius or a new analysis 
of réyvn) that a State may be saved by the supremacy not of immutable laws 
but of an avjp dpdvipos above the law. 


Conclusion 

I hope I have proved that in metaphysics and cosmology, in logic and 
politics, the Timaeus and Critias belong to the middle dialogues and ignore 
salient arguments and theories developed in (or, in the case of Eudoxus’ 
hypothesis, concurrently with) the later ‘critical’ group. No one doubts, I 
suppose, that the Timaeus represents the culmination of a period of growing 
confidence, a time in which Plato came to think himself ready to expound an 
ambitious system of speculations. The misfortune is that this crowning work 
has been tacked on to the latest dialogues, with which it disagrees largely in 
interests, methods, and conclusions. Its place is at the end of the Republic group 
(allowing a sufficient interval of time for Plato to have developed and co- 
ordinated the contributory theories). Just as the tripartite soul is taken over 
and given a physiological basis in the Timaeus (44 d, 69 c—72 d), so the avadoyia 
of the Divided Line is repeated and made a basis of the metaphysics (28 a, 
29 c), the wapadetypara are put to the service of the Snpsoupyds, the astronomy 
of the Myth of Er is developed and refined, and a quasi-historical illustration 
of the Republic’s political doctrines is undertaken. (So, too, with details: the 
Republic’s proof of the uniqueness of any Form is given a second hearing.) And 
this provides us with more cogent reasons than those usually given for the 
abandoning of the Critias and the non-appearance of its sequel (supposing a 
sequel is promised in Crs. 108 a—c). Doubtless, if a third member of the group 
was planned, much of the material for it may now be found in the Laws. But we 
need not suppose that Plato—after repeatedly insisting on his practice of 
selecting from the available subject-matter (e.g. 7m. 89 d 7-e 3, go e 3-6)— 
was merely bewildered into shelving his project by the abundance of this 
material.’ We can suggest now that some or all of the changes of theory out- 
lined in this paper induced him to turn aside and make the fresh start recorded 
in the Parmenides and Theaetetus. 

The ordering of the Timaeus and Phaedrus, whose affinities so far outweigh 
their discrepancies, cannot be determined by arguments of the sort that I have 
tried to find. There are, however, some pointers. For instance, it seems that an 
apologia for the abandoning of the Critias may be found in the Phaedrus, with 
its novel denial of BeBavorns to any written work and its condemnation of the 
man who ‘has nothing more valuable than his own past writings and composi- 


a superficial similarity to that in the Politicus. | and the supremacy of law are presented as a 
The moral wrongly imported by Taylor into simple disjunction (713 e-714 a) and law is 
the Pol. (namely that the ideal ruler inde- _ itself the dcavou7 vod (714.a 2), the Pol. in- 
pendent of laws is not an historical possi- sists on the tertium quid, the independent 
bility) is in fact the moral of the allegory in ruler with vois and ¢pdévnas. And in the 
the Laws, which can be regarded asa briefer Laws this possibility does not seem to be 
and less sophisticated version corrected, in entertained before Book 9g. 

the light of later political theories, by the Pol. ? Cf. Cornford’s development of Raeder’s 
For whereas in Laws 4 the ‘divine shepherd’ suggestion, P.C., pp. 6-8. 
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tions which he has spent time turning and twisting, welding and censoring’ 
(278 d 8-e 1). There is no hint of this revulsion in what the Timaeus and 
Critias have to say about types of Adyot (29 b—d, 107 a-e) ; and if the Timaeus 
group was abandoned through dissatisfaction with some now veteran theories, 
the refusal to waste time ‘welding and censoring’ gains point after the abandon- 
ment but sounds odd¥ if it comes between the Republic and its avowed suc- 
cessor. 

Again, there is Plato’s apparent inconsistency on the nature of discarnate 
soul. The Timaeus, as from our argument we shall expect, combines the tri- 
partite psychology of the Republic with the immortality of voids taught in the 
Phaedo (cf. Rep. 611 b 9-612 a 6): it excludes passions and appetites from the 
apx7 uxns a0dvaros. But this is seemingly contradicted in the Phaedrus (246 a ff.) 
and the Laws (897 a). However, we avoid the conclusion that Plato ‘wavered 
to the end’ between these alternatives’ if we set the Phaedrus after the Timaeus 
(and the resulting account of Plato’s final views seems to be confirmed if 
Jaeger and Nuyens are right, as against Themistius, in denying that in the 
Eudemus Aristotle confined immortality to voés). Within the same field there are 
other pointers. Those who accept Aristotle’s literal exposition of the ‘creation’ 
in the Timaeus can of course argue that the doctrines of that dialogue exclude 
the definition of as and so ayévnrov (Phdr. 245 c—d). But even 
if we follow Xenocrates here, doubts remain. It is not merely that no mention 
of the definition occurs in the Timaeus (for what is sometimes taken for an 
oblique reference to it in 46 d-e may well contain only its raw material). It is 
rather that, firstly, when Plato does mention self-motion, he denies it to plants 
in the same breath as he ascribes to them yuvy7 (77 b-c: contrast, for example, 
Phdr. 245, e 4-6); that is, he seems to use xivnos bd’ éavtod in an everyday 
sense innocent of any special doctrine. And, secondly, it does not seem that any 
attempt to reconcile the disorderly motions in the Timaeus with the doctrine 
that yuvy7 is the dpy7) xwwjioews has yet won general credit. But these hints do 
not add up to a reasonable certainty. In particular, they are weaker than 
arguments of the type I have so far tried to find because they do not exhibit a 
precise error or inadequacy correlated with a subsequent precise correction. 

On the other hand, I trust the earlier arguments may arouse enough faith 
to remove one mountain and deliver our interpretation of the critical dialogues 
from the shadow of the Timaeus. It is time, I am sure, to be quit of such ancestral 
puzzles as that of inserting the Paradigms into the more sophisticated meta- 
physic of the Philebus, and to leave the profoundly important late dialogues to 
their own devices. 

G. E. L. OwENn 


? Hackforth, P.P., p. 75. 
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\46 
AESCHYLUS, AGAMEMNON 46 ff 


invov kaAéw 

Twas avrimvoouvs Aavaois xpovias arrAoias 
Tevin, orevdopueva érépav avopdv tw’ adarov... 


Tue last few words involve a difficulty which only Wilamowitz has perceived. 
The adjective ada:ros could do either of two jobs: it could mean ‘without a 
feast’ or it could be part of an expression like dais adarros meaning ‘a feast that 
is no feast’? and made on the model of ddwpa 5&pa, *Ipos aipos, etc. If it is being 
used in the former way, adacrov follows oddly upon avoyov. I can find in Aeschylus 
no case of two adjectives formed with privative alpha and agreeing with the 
same noun in which the two concepts negated are not concepts of the same 
order. In other words, it is odd that after calling the sacrifice avoyov, ‘nefan- 
dum’, the poet should subjoin a further epithet which simply indicates that the 
usual sacrificial dinner did not take place. 

This must be why Wilamowitz took ada:ros in the second way. To do this, 
he had to argue that @voia adacros could be treated as the equivalent of dais 
adairos, and he had to delete dvowov from the text.? Quite apart from the 
arbitrary removal of dvoyov this solution relies upon an equation of the phrases 
addatros and dais adda:ros which is surely not possible. 

These difficulties vanish if you take avoyov as being formed, not from vépos, 
‘law’, but from vdpyos, ‘tune’. In the only other Aeschylean instance (Ag. 1141) 
this is certainly the sense ; and in the corrupt passage 1472 ff. éxvouws seems to 
be used in the same way. 

The sense this gives is quite natural. A banquet was the normal sequel of a 
sacrifice; and the sacrifice was usually accompanied by a pipe-player, as 
abundant literary and artistic evidence shows.’ But there were exceptions to 
this rule: sacrifices offered to the chthonian gods, sacrifices of expiation, and 
sacrifices to the dead.* It is a consequence of this that just as the poets use 


addopucyktos (A, Eum. 332), axiBapis (A. Supp. 635,681), aAvpos (S. O.C. 123, Eur. 


Alc. 447, Hel. 185) to describe sinister persons or occasions that are not asso- 
ciated with the lyre, so they use avavAos to describe sinister persons or occasions 
not associated with the pipe. Thus at Eur. PA. 791 the Chorus says to Ares 
K@pov avavAdratov mpoxopevets ; a KHpos, like a sacrifice, was normally accom- 
panied by pipe music. A closer parallel to the expression in the Agamemnon 
occurs in Plutarch, de aud. poet. 2 (16 C 26 in Paton—Wegehaupt-—Pohlenz) : 
pév yap axdpous Kai iopev, odK iopev apvOov oddé 
Toinow. 

Hucu Lioyp-Jones 
Jesus College, Cambridge 


' This note formed part of a paper read to 3 See Toutain in Daremberg-—Saglio, s.v. 
the Cambridge Philological Society in Octo- ‘Sacrifice’, p. 970. 
ber 1951; cf. C.R. ii (N.s.), 1952, pp. 132 f. 4 See v. Jan on ‘Auletik’ in R.-E. ii, p. 
2 He writes in a note: ‘delevi; non est 2408; Stengel, Griechische Sakralalterthuemer, 
alterum sacrificium quod contra morem sitet pp. 77, 80; id., Griechische Kultusalterthuemer, 
quo vesci non liceat, sed altera Qvoia dda:ros, =p. III, n. 15. 
sicut adairous epulas aquilae sibi parabant.’ 
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